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Victor Hugo. 


A FEW EPISTOLARY REMINISCENCES AND NOTES. 
By JOSEPH HATTON. 
I. 


HERE hangs upon the wall before me, while I write, a photo- 
graph of a white-haired, elderly man. The eyes are dark, 
the face has wrinkles in it that suggest age more than care. The 
mouth is wide, the forehead ample, the nose large, the ears beyond 
the ordinary size. It is the face of a strong, sensuous, liberal- 
minded, generous, inteliectual, and remarkable man. It always 
recalls to me the face of Charles Reade, and the characters of the 
two men were in many respects alike. There is written underneath 
this photograph, “ Wa téte a vos pieds —VICTOR HUGO.” 

The illustrious Frenchman sent it to me with his own hand. 
Through a Guernsey neighbour (Mr. Oliver) I also received several 
other remarkable photographs. One of them is from Victor Hugo’s 
drawing of a gibbet charged with its human load of criminality. Of 
this work a Parisian paper in 1869 said : “ Years ago Victor Hugo 
made a pen-and-ink drawing of a corpse swinging on a gallows. 
The only title that he could find for his drawing was the onomato- 
poeic word couic. Shortly afterwards Victor Hugo heard of the 
execution of John Brown. He at once effaced the monosyllabic 
legend and wrote under his drawing, ‘John Brown.’ The drawing 
was engraved, and may still be met with, though rarely, in the hands 
of dealers.” The photograph of the picture sent to me by 
Victor Hugo bears simply the signature of the original and 
the date—* Victor Hugo, 1860.” The drawing was certainly 
not made without an object. The great novelist had no 


doubt in his mind (if he had not already sketched the chapter) 
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the incident of the boy in “ L’Homme qui Rit” coming upon the 
gibbet in the storm. You will find it under the heading of “Conflict 
between Death and Night,” and it is one of the most graphic and 
Hugoish pieces of weird description in the book. You can 
see the corpse ; you can hear its chains creaking in the wind ; you 
can feel the chill of the storm and the horror of it. As the gale 
comes up from the sea in gusts, you can feel that the corpse em- 
phasises its dismal oscillations. It no longer swings ; it is tossed. 
The chain no longer grinds ; it shrieks. You hear the rushing noise 
that follows—a noise of wings. The flight of ravens is another 
terrible reality. Black, flying specks prick the clouds, pierce the mist, 
increase in size, come nearer, amalgamate, thicken, utter cries, and 
alight on the gibbet. They talk and croak, the wind responds to 
the foul birds’ croaking acceptance of putrefaction. You can fancy 
you hear the tomb breaking silence. Presently the croaking ceases. 
Then a single raven perches on the skeleton. This is a signal for 
the rest. They all precipitate themselves upon the corpse. There 
is a cloud of wings ; then all the feathers close up and the hanged 
man disappears under a swarm of black blisters struggling in the 
obscurity. Presently the corpse moves. Is ithe? Or is it the wind ? 
He makes a frightful bound. The hurricane comes to his aid. The 
phantom falls into convulsions. The squall seizes him and hurls 
him about in all directions, and the ravens cling onto him. Then 
as if some grim humorist of the night had seized the chain and was 
playing with the mummy, it turns and leaps. It even terrifies the 
birds. It is as if there is suddenly an explosion of these unclean 
creatures. Then they return and adapt themselves to the hideous 
movements of the corpse, tossed to and frointhe gale. So graphic 
in its details is the picture that you realise the reality of it, though 
it is a work of pure imagination. It is poetic realism, not the Zola 
realism of gutter reporting. I wish some wise critic would explain 
what is meant by realism in art, and what is the kind of realism we 
ought to admire. It seems to me that Zola’s is the realism of a 
reporter who catalogues scenes of filth and horror, and that Hugo’s 
realism is the realism of imagination, the ideality that (as I always 
feel in regard to the creative power of Dickens), if it 
shows you a dirty, festering pool in the streets, does not forget 
to give you a glimpse of its bit of reflected blue sky; for the 
sun and the sky do not discard the dirtiest of puddles. On the 


other hand, the realism of Zola shows you only the festering pool, 
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without light or rain or a ripple of wind upon it ; and the author 
does not forget to let you: smell it. Which is the true art realism. 
of these different ideas of the puddle } 

“L’Homme qui Rit” was published by special arrangement with 
Victor Hugo under my editorship of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
The negotiations were conducted and completed by Mr. S. H. 
Bradbury, of the firm of Bradbury and Evans. The work-of trans- 
lation was placed in the hands of Mr. E. S. Dallas, who was 
assisted by two very accomplished ladies. Further help had to be 
obtained from naval officers, the marine technicalities were so 
numerous and far-fetched. If Hugo had worked with half-a-dozen 
technical dictionaries at his elbow, he could not have raked up more 
curious and obsolete phrases and similes belonging to shipbuilding 
and navigation. Before half the work was in my hands an awful 
discovery was made. For the first time Victor Hugo had descended 
into the pit ofindecency. Charles Reade sold a novel years ago to a 
New York paper, and a similar calamity occurred. Reade wrote in all 
honesty. There was nothing prurient in the story from his point of 
view. It was strong and human, and not written for babes ; but the 
editor of the New York Zzmes could not swallow it. In the case of 
“L’Homme qui Rit” the taint was only in a few chapters. It clung to 
the atmosphere of the Duchess’s passion for Gwynplaine.. It was 
very real,not dirty as Zola is, but the incidents had a very ugly look 
in English. French somehow covers a multitude of sensual sins 
English, thank goodness, shows them up. I was asked by the 
publishers, “What about these chapters?’ The Zzmes had an 
editorial article upon the story. It asked what the editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine was going to do with certain chapters which, 
it declared, “ ought not to be and cannot be translated.” Mr. Dallas 
replied ; I replied ; we conducted quite an interesting correspondence 
in the leading journal. 

“ Your magazine will go up in circulation by thousands,” said a rival 
publisher whom I met in the Strand while the correspondence was 
in progress. “You are a clever crowd.” And I believe we thought 
we were. The publishers broke in upon the correspondence with 
advertisements in the Zzmes and in the other papers, and with 
posters on the walls. They printed éxtra copies of the next edition, 
and bound up a fresh stock of back numbers. It is a curious fact 
in the history of advertising, and should be placed on record, that 
all this fuss, this free advertising, this legitimate, this expensive 
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advertising, did not move our sale fifty copies, did not sell us 
twenty back numbers; and, although “ L’Homme qui Rit” was 
illustrated by the best black and white artist we could find—Mr. 
S. L. Fildes—my own unheralded novel of “Christopher Kenrick ” 
did far more for the circulation and profit of the Gentleman's 
than did the great dramatic and masterly romance of “ L’ Homme 
qui Rit.” 

A Paris writer says :—“‘ The resources of réclame and puffism 
were never neglected by Victor Hugo and his publishers in announc- 
ing his works. In the press he always had plenty of friends, a fact 
which prevented him from ever being reasonably criticised.” How 
astonished these French friends would have been had they known how 
little“ advertising and puffism” may sometimes doeven forthe greatest 
author. I suppose all the other magazine publishers in London 
envied the publishers of the Gentleman’s when the correspondence 
and advertisements about “L’Homme qui Rit” were appearing in 
the Zimes. 

II. 


But this is by the way—take it en parenthése: we were discus- 
sing the difficulty of the chapters which the Z7zmes said could not be 
and ought not to be translated. “ What are you going to do about 
them?” at last asked publishers and translators. They never 
appeared to have thought of the right way out of the difficulty. 
My decision came upon them with the surprise of a thunderbolt 
falling from a clear sky. All kinds of compromises had occurred 
to them except the only one that was possible. “I am going to 
leave them out!” I said. Ah! they had never thought of that. 
Leave them out! A wonderful solution of the difficulty. Then 
they began to fight it. The story would be mutilated. What 
would Victor Hugo say? “Oh, we will call it condensation,” I 
said; “we must not hurt his feelings; he has already rather 
a poor opinion of English people; we must remember his 
prejudices and be diplomatic.” And so it came about that 
I wrote to the Atheneum and the 7Zimes, and the condensa- 
tion plan was worked, and in my correspondence with Victor 
Hugo I referred to “the republication of the story, when the 
publishers can restore such passages as I may not deem 
necessary in the scrial publication.” Diplomacy, as a rule, means 
lying. This was not lying, but it was nevertheless diplomatic— 
the diplomacy of respect for a great man; the diplomacy of desir- 
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ing not to wound his susceptibilities. The following is one of 
the most characteristic of the letters I received from Victor Hugo 
at thattime. It is written clearly, with very thick up and down 
strokes, on thin letter paper. It will be interesting just now to 
print a translation of it :-— 
HAUvUTEVILLE House, March 31st, 1870, 

S1r,—I do not know English, and I have shown it. A misprint taken out of a 
dictionary —bug-pipe for bag-pipe—furnished a certain English journal, four years ago, 
with nearly the only serious criticism which it raised against “The Toilers of the 
Sea."" I cannot, consequently, judge of your translation of ‘‘L’'Homme qui Rit.” 
Your talent as a writer is well known to me, and I am convinced that you have done 
for the best. However, I approve of your publishing in the book trade an absolutely 
complete translation. My book is not, properly speaking, a romance; it is meant to 
instruct at the same time as to interest, and it mixes history and philosophy with the 
drama. The pages of history and philosophy are accordingly very important» 
because they explain the author’s aim, and I recommend them to your excellent 
understanding. Several of your illustrations couldn't have succeeded better. 

Believe, sir, in my ardent cordiality, 


Victor HucGo, 
To Mons, Joseph Hatton, editor Gentleman’s Magazine, 


III. 


Among the photographs which were sent to me about this period 
through Victor Hugo’s excellent friend and neighbour, Mr. S. P. 
Oliver, is a picture of Hugo in his sa/onx. The poet is standing by 
the fireplace, his arm leaning upon a chair, and amidst surround- 
ings which quite realise the description of him in the third volume 
of the letters of Charles Dickens. The English genius wrote as 
follows of his visit to the French genius in 1847 :— 

“We were at Victor Hugo’s house last Sunday week, a most 
extraordinary place, looking like an old curiosity shop, or the 
property-room of some gloomy, vast old theatre. I was much 
struck by Hugo himself, who looks like a genius, as he is, every 
inch of him, and is very interesting and satisfactory from head to 
foot. His wife is a handsome woman, with flashing black eyes, 
There is also a charming daughter of fifteen or sixteen, with ditto 
eyes. Sitting among old armour and old tapestry, and old coffers 
and grim old chairs and tables, and old canopies of State from old 
palaces, and old golden lions going to play at skittles with ponder- 
ous golden balls, they made a most romantic show, and looked like 
a chapter out of one of his own books.” 

In another picture of Hugo in his arbour, there is a sad, reflective 
expression in his face. He has the look that strcngly recalls Reade 
in his garden that abutted on Hyde Park ; and Hugo,in the picture, 
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wears a soft hat, as Reade often did, a loose black shooting jacket, 
gray waistcoat and trousers, and open vest,with a small black necktie. 
I never saw Victor Hugo, though I received a kindly invitation to 
Guernsey, but I often told Reade how like Hugo he appeared to 
me (Hugo was much shorter in stature), and how many traits I 
thought alike in their characters. Reade had Hugo’s passionate 
hatred of oppression and wrong, the same sentiment of sympathy 
for the poor; and his style was often Hugoish in its terse, short 
telling sentences, though he never in his tenderest dreams had such 
poetic fancies as Hugo had every day. Hear it not, “ Ouida,” 
they doth disliked dogs. Hear it not, worshipper of Wagner 
Hugo disliked music. Reade loved to hear the violin played, and 
was an expert in regard to the manufacture of that instrument 
I was the medium through whom Mr. Barnet Phillips, the American 
author and journalist, presented him with one of the finest instru- 
ments in his collection. It was made in New York. 


IV. 


Mr. Oliver, who, with Victor Hugo’s sanction and assistance, 
wrete for me in the Gentleman's Magazine a sketch of the 
great author’s life and doings at Guernsey, supplied me with 
some notes on the poet’s industry and his dislike of all dogs 
but one. “Methodical to a fault,’ he wrote, “our neighbour, 
Victor Hugo, works incessantly, and nothing is suffered to 
interrupt his usual routine of labour. One idea pervades his 
mind, that his life is not long enough for him to perform his mission 
in this world ; although he hopes for time to complete the great 
trilogy on which he is now engaged, the subjects of which are to 
be aristocracy, monarchy, and lastly revolution. For instance, at 
this present moment, the billiard-room at Hauteville House is 
locked up, and in it are stored heaps of tapestry, many valuable 
paintings, engravings, and objets de vertu, which he will allow no one 
but himself to touch, and which are intended some day to be 
arranged in order; but although his friends are so anxious to have 
these treasures brought to light, he always repeats that he has no 
spare time to wastein looking them over. One particular trait in 
Victor Hugo’s character is remarkable, and that is his peculiar 
hatred or dread of dogs, asa rule. One dog only is an exception, 
and that is a fat Italian greyhound, which is a favoured companion 
to Mdme. Chenay. For some time this greyhound used to wear a 
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brass collar, with the following distich engraved thereon, in which 
Senat epitomises his position in the Guernsey world thus :— 


“ Je voudrais que chez moi quelqu’un me ramenat, 
Mon état? Chien. Mon maitre? Hugo. Monnom? Genat.” 


Unfortunately, this collar was stolen and replaced by a new one 
some half-a-dozen times, till at last Victor Hugo forbade any more 
collars being expended, and thus it comes to pass that poor Senat 
runs about collarless.” 

One day when Mr. Oliver was dining with Hugo, the subject 
discussed at table was the education of ladies, apropos of a series of 
lectures then being given by a young Professor (present at table) 
to the young ladies of Guernsey. On some of those present 
objecting to the excessive love of novel reading by young girls, 
Victor Hugo launched out a masterly defence of novelists, from 
Homer down to Dante and Cervantes ; at the same time, he allowed 
the evil of young girls being allowed to read certain works by Dumas 
and Paul de Kock. Another time, the inspiration of the Holy 
Bible was in question, and Victor Hugo was accused of not 
having sufficiently studied it, or else he could not doubt but that it 
was the revelation of God. M. Victor Hugo eulogised the Holy 
Scriptures as the most wonderful literary production of the world ; 
at the same time, he said, “ Permit me to have my own opinion. I 
will not say that I do not wish to be convinced, but I have read it 
and have not been convinced.” 


V. 


This is what Hugo said to a friend of mine in Paris, two years 
ago, about Rachel and Sarah Bernhardt :— 

“Rachel only played one of my characters, Thisbe, in “ Angelo,” 
which she acted in an admirable manner. But this remarkable 
woman was not constituted for melodrama. She was essentially a 
tragedienne ; there was nothing light about her, and most of my 
heroines have a certain lightness in the earlier scenes, which she 
failed to understand. I did not like her at first. 

“M. Arséne Houssaye introduced her to me, and I received her 
coldly. But her force of character and will were so strong that she 
managed somehow or other to make everybody forget she was 
extremely plain. She was, however, essentially a classical actress, 
and not suited for my style of pieces. Had she lived, I might have 
written expressly for her as I had done for Marsand Dorval. Sarah 
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Bernhardt, who has absolute genius, is Dona Sol. Nobody can 
rival her in the last act, when even I felt proud of my lines—hear- 
ing them spoken with so much taste and passion by this voice of 
liquid gold. Sarah has the most wonderful voice I have ever heard. 
Her passion, too, is so real, so touching, that if she has not the 
tremendous concentrated power of Rachel, she certainly equals 
her in many ways. She is so poetical and graceful, and 
above all,so patrician in appearance. In‘ Ruy Blas’ she has 
but a few words to say, but the moment she crosses the stage you 
feel her presence, and become interested in watching her slightest 
movement. The revival of my plays, ‘Ruy Blas, ‘Hernani,’ 
‘Lucréce,’ and ‘ Le Roi s’Amuse,’ has interested me greatly. I little 
imagined, at my advanced age, when I was in Guernsey, that I 
should ever assist again at the performance of my own dramas in 
Paris, and with such fine actresses as Mesdames Bernhardt and 
Marie Laurent to interpret them, not to mention Mounet-Sully and 
Got, who are always perfect in style and appearance.” 


VI. 


The poet-novelist (according to a Parisian biographer) wrote very 
quickly, but often corrected laboriously. He rarely re-wrote, 
Mme. Drouet, who was his literary secretary for thirty years, 
copied all his manuscripts. Otherwise the printers would have 
found him one of the most difficult authors to put into type. Mme. 
Drouet saved them much worry, and himself or his publishers much 
expense in the way of composition. She also assisted in the correc- 
tion of the proofs. He generally had several works on the stocks 
at the same time. Thackeray, I think it was, who described change 
of subject as a recreation. Hugo evidently regarded his work from 
this industrious standpoint. He would go from poetry to fiction, from 
fiction to history, according to his mood. As a rule he rose at six 
o'clock in the morning, took a cold bath, then took a raw egg and 
a cup of black coffee, and went to work. What the work was 
depended upon the inspiration of the moment. In Paris he break- 
fasted at eleven, and one of his recreations was riding on the top 
of an omnibus, a habit he contracted during a short visit to London, 
when he was advised that “the knife-board” is a good place from 
which to see the street life of the English metropolis. 

A correspondent in the French capital tells me that the unpub- 
lished manuscripts left by Victor Hugo are of no great value. I 
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wonder no English “ melodramatist” has dealt with the story of 
“L’Homme qui Rit.” The late Mark Lemon in association with 
myself obtained the author’s permission to dramatise the story for 
the English stage. But for some reason or other we contented 
curselves with this first step in our difficult enterprise. I remember: 
that the philosopher selling his phials at the fair, the incident of the 
finding of Dea in the snow, and the ship in the storm were scenes 
that were marked for representation. The question of the hero’s 
mutilated face troubled us; but I think we agreed to treat 
him from the man-in-the-iron-mask point of view. He was not to: 
show his face to the audience. We talked to Benjamin Webster 
about the projected work. He liked the idea. If he had commis- 
sioned the play, I wonder what it would have been like. “ What 
may be done at any time will be done at no time.” “ L’Homme 
qui Rit” has not, that Iam aware of, been dramatised in France or 
England. 


Oe eo 


Theodora. 


Gaiety Theatre, July 11, 1885. 
INSCRIBED TO MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT. 


MPRESS and Courtesan! With every line 
Of sinuous limbs instinct with savage lust ; 
O murderess who gave the deadly thrust 
With golden bodkin : what a fate was thine. 
Yet in thy splendid vice right leonine, 
Cheering the craven with that voice which vowed 
The palace walls would be thy fittest shroud, 
When Atropos should give the fatal sign. 
We see thee in thy splendour robed liked those 
Born in the porphyry chamber ; and anon 
Facing undaunted all the gathering foes ; 
With Andreas how fair to look upon. 
Thou reignest in that strange Byzantine dream, 


Augusta certes. In thine art supreme. 


H. SaviLce CLarkg. 
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Samuel Foote as a Humorist. 


“* Foote is, however, very entertaining, with a kind of conversation between wit and 
buffoonery,”"—Dr. Fohnson. 


By HENRY MARDEN. 


R. JOHNSON gave his opinion about Foote on more than 

one occasion, and there can be no doubt that he measured 

his man very accurately—more accurately than was always agreeable 
to the wag himself, for, like a good many jokers, Foote did not 
exhibit a very thick skin against the criticisms of others. Moreover, 
he seems to have had a wholesome dread of a stout cudgel. On 
‘one occasion it came to the knowledge of “the great lexicographer ” 
that Foote was about to burlesque him in a piece called “ The 
Orators.” Dr. Johnson at once commissioned a friend to buy for him 
the thickest stick obtainable in town, at the same time letting it be 
known to the author and the public that he intended to plant him- 
self in the front of the stage-box, and if any buffoon attempted to 
take him off, or ridicule him personally, to spring on the stage, 
knock down the offender, and appeal to the audience for protection- 
In consequence of this intimation the dramatist relinquished his 
original intention, and substituted a parody of a gentleman who had 
had the misfortune to lose a leg. Four years later Foote broke 
his own leg, and thus had the unexpected opportunity of realizing the 
point of the joke in his own person. Boswell records a conversation 
which shows that the threatened castigation would certainly have 
been carried into effect, but for the timely alteration of the author’s 
subject. Boswell: “ Foote has a great deal of humour.” Johnson: 
“Yes, sir.” Boswell: “ He has a singular talent of exhibiting char- 
acter.” Johnson: “Sir, it is not a talent; it is a vice; it is what 
others abstain from. It is not comedy which exhibits the character 
of a species, as that of a miser, gathered from many misers ; it is 
farce which exhibits individuals.” Boswell: “Did not he think of 
exhibiting you, sir?” Johnson: “Sir, fear restrained him; he knew 
I would have broken his bones. I would have saved him the trouble 
of cutting off a leg; I would not have left him a leg to cut off.” 
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Boswell also tells us that some time afterwards he informed Foote 
‘of what the Doctor had said. The occasion occurred in Edinburgh 
where Foote had been entertaining a numerous Scotch company 
‘with a good deal of coarse jocularity at the expense of the great man, 
Boswell mildly suggested that Johnson must be allowed to have 
some sterling wit, and that he had heard him say a very good thing 
‘of Mr. Foote himself. “Ah, my old friend Sam,” cried Foote. “No 
man says better things ; do let us have it.” But he was extremely 
indignant when the story was told, and entered into a serious refu- 
tation of the justice of thecriticism. “What, sir!” said he, “talk 
thus of a man of liberal education—a man who for years was at the 
University of Oxford—a man who has added sixteen new characters 
to the English drama of his country!” 

In comparing Foote with Garrick upon another occasion, Dr. 
Johnson gave the palm to the former for powers of entertainment: 
“ Garrick,” said he, “has some delicacy of feeling—it is possible to 
put him out ; you may get the better of him, but Foote is the most 
éncompressible fellow I ever knew; when you have driven him into 
a corner, and think you are sure of him, he runs through between 
your legs, or jumps over your head, and so makes his escape.” 

Yet Foote could be serious enough at times, and, although not of 
a superstitious turn, he always showed the utmost gravity in 
speaking of a strange circumstance which occurred in Cornwall 
on the occasion of his marriage. In the evening, he and his 
wife were entertained with a concert of music, apparently beneath 
their window. It lasted for about twenty minutes. They were 
staying at his father’s house, and took the serenade as a special 
compliment on the part of the old gentleman. To the astonishment 
of the bride and bridegroom, Foote senior denied all knowledge of 
the affair, and doubted the possibility of its having occurred. The 
young couple were quite positive, and Foote was so much impressed 
that he made a memorandum of the hour when the music was heard 
and it afterwards transpired that this was the very time when his 
uncle, Sir John Goodere, was brutally murdered. 

It seems likely that Foote’s lively humour and eccentric habits 
were inherited fiom his mother, who lived to the ripe age of eighty- 
four. Like her son, this facetious old lady was often in difficulties 
of a pecuniary character. “Dear Sam,” she wrote, on one occasion, 
“T am in prison for debt; come and assist your loving mother, 
E. Foote.” “ Dear Mother,” he replied, “so am I, which prevents 
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his duty being paid to his loving mother by her affectionate son, 
Sam Foote. P.S.—I have sent my attorney to assist you; in the 
meantime, let us hope for better days.” 

Foote’s first literary earnings seem to have resulted from writing 
(anonymously) a defence of the perpetrator of the murder before 
alluded to. It was not a very creditable performance from a moral 
point of view, particularly as the author must have known that there 
was really nothing to be said for the criminal, whose crime was one 
of great atrocity. The writers only excuse was that he was ex- 
tremely hard up, so much so that on taking his manuscript to the 
bookseller he was obliged to wear his boots without stockings. On 
his way back he bought a pair, but almost immediately afterwards 
he met some old college chums, and agreed to dine with them at 
the Bedford. While the wine was circulating, one of his friends 
exclaimed, “ Why, hey, Foote, how is this? You seem to have no 
stockings on.” “No,” replied he, “I never wear any at this time of 
the year, till I am going to dress for the evening ; and, you see, I 
am always provided with a pair for the occasion.” At the same 
time he pulled out of his pocket the silk stockings which he had 
bought at the hosier’s a short time before. 

Foote’s first appearance on the stage was at the Haymarket 
Theatre on February 6, 1744, in the character of Othello. His 
friends attended in force, and applauded loudiy, but it seems toler- 
ably certain that the performance was a failure. Macklin, who 
played Iago, thought so, at any rate, and Foote soon afterwards 
tried comedy. He found that Lord Foppington suited him much 
better than the character of the jealous Moor. He afterwards 
introduced a novel kind of entertainment, which obtained consider- 
able popularity, and excited great jealousy on the part of his rivals 
The performance was in much the same style as Mathews’ “ At 
Homes.” Foote, however, invited the public “ To Tea,” and when 
the audience were seated, wondering what was going to happen, the 
manager came forward and announced “that, as he was training 
some performers for the stage, he would, with their permission, 
whilst tea was getting ready, proceed with his instruction before 
them.” Hethen entered upon a series of ludicrous imitations of 
the best known actors of the day. Everybody enjoyed these 
parodies except the persons who were “taken off,” and their 
exasperation did not trouble the enterprising mimic. 

About a year afterwards a large fortune was left to him, and he 
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then adopted the life of a man of fashion, spending his time partly 
in London and partly on the Continent. Whilst he was abroad, 
however, he wrote a comedy, in two acts, called “Taste,” which 
exhibited his usual talent and peculiarities. 

Some years later Arthur Murphy became known as a critic and 
dramatic author, and, being well acquainted with Feote, wrote a 
piece called “The Englishman Returned from Paris.” He took 
Foote into his confidence, and the latter immediately set to work 
on Murphy’s materials. Hedashed off a farce on the same lines 
and with the same title, and actually brought it out at Coven, 
Garden Theatre before the other work could be produced. One 
may imagine Murphy’s wrath and surprise at this shabby trick ; but 
it was impossible to make Foote ashamed—he was not a man to be 
taken seriously. 

Foote spent some time in Dublin, and met with considerable 
success. On his return to London he was engaged by Garrick, and 
entered upon a very successful and profitable time at Drury Lane. 
He might have saved another fortune—the first having been spent 
—but for his extravagant style of living. He must needs have a 
town and a country house, servants, and society of an expensive 
character. One of Foote’s aristocratic friends was Lord Kellie 
whose face—which was said to resemble in appearance the meridian 
sun—furnished the author with a subject for jokes of the most 
insolent type. Once, being annoyed with his lordship for not 
coming to dine with him, he called out, in a coffee-house, “ Well, 
my lord, since you cannot do me the honour of dining with me 
to-day, will you be so good as you ride by just to look over my 
south wall, for, as we have had little or no sun for this fortnight 
past, my peaches will want the assistance of your lordship’s 
countenance.” On another occasion, Lord Kellie having cracked 
some coarse jokes about an Irish gentleman, one of the hearers 
said, “if he had treated him so, he would pull him by the nose.” 
“Pull im by the nose!” exclaimed Foote; “you may as wel] 
thrust your hand into a furnace.” Even at his own table Foote 
seems to have put no check upon his facetious propensities. On 
one occasion, when the same noble lord was dining at his house, 
somebody complained that the beer was cold. “Hand the tankard, 
then, to Lord Kellie,” said the host, “and it will be fireproof ina 
moment!” Clearly his lordship was of a more enduring turn of 
mind than Dr. Johnson. Apart from personalities, Foote said many 
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a good thing. A young Member of Parliament having made a long 
declamatory speech, his uncle asked Foote how he liked it, and 
whether he did not think posterity would talk of the achievement. 
“Oh! no doubt, no doubt,” said Foote, wishing to get rid of the 
subject. “Well,” continued the uncle, “but what do you think 
they will say?” “Well, say,” returned the other, pausing—* why, 
they must say, if they do the young gentleman justice, that he once: 
flourished in Parliament.” Of the same M.P., who was rather 
backward in paying his debts, he afterwards remarked that “he was. 
a very promising young man.” A gentleman named Dibble Davis. 
shared with Lord Kellie the privilege of being one of Foote’s butts 
in ordinary. Upon his remarking that, well as he loved porter, he 
could never drink it without a head, Foote observed, “ That must 
be a mistake, Dibble, as you have done so to my knowledge these- 
twenty years.” 

Foote cannot be accused of toadying the aristocracy. He levelled 
his shafts at all sorts and conditions of men. Being questioned by 
Mr. Howard (who afterwards became Duke of Norfolk) as to what 
he thought of a work called “His Own Thoughts,” just published, 
and of which Mr. Howard promised a second part, Foote at first 
declined to give an opinion, but, being pressed, at length replied,. 
“T will wait for your next book, sir ; second thoughts are best.” 

A nobleman who was addicted to the bottle once asked Foote to- 
suggest a new character in which he could attend a masquerade. 
“New character ?” said the other. “ Suppose you go sober, my lord?” 

Foote’s mot on the Grafton Ministry is worth repeating. A 
gentleman coming into the Cocoa-tree one morning observed that 
the poor Ministry were at their wit’s end. “Well, if it should be 
so,” said he, “what reason have they to complain of so short a 
journey?” Perhaps the story best known in connection with this 
audacious wag is with respect to “the mode of burying attorneys in. 
London.” <A gentleman, who had just buried a relation who had 
followed the profession of the law, complained to Foote of the great 
expense of a country funeral. “ Why! do you bury your attorneys 
here ?” asked Foote gravely. “ Yes, to be sure we do,” was the reply. 
“Oh! we never do that in London.” “No?” said the other, much 
surprised ; “how do you manage ?” “Why, when the patient 
happens to die,” said Foote, “we lay him out in a room over night 
by himself, lock the door, throw open the sash, and in the morning 
he is entirely off.” “Indeed!” said the guileless listener, in. 
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amazement, “what becomes of him?” “Why that we cannot 
exactly tell, not being acquainted with the supernatural causes. All 
we know of the matter is that ¢here zs a strong smell of brimstone iw 
the room the next morning.” 

Foote did not confine his satire to the lower branch of the legal 
profession. He himself had in early life contemplated going to the 
bar, but after seeing enough of the law to enable him to point some 
of his caricatures, he gave up the idea of making it his own profes- 
sion. “ You are to consider, ladies and gentlemen,” said he in “ The 
Orators,” “that the language of the bar is a species of oratory 
distinct from every other.’ Theskit he gave in another play, “ The 
Lame Lover,” is certainly amusing. Here it is :— 


[Enter Sir Luke, Colonel, Mrs. Circuit, and Mrs. Simpson, dressed as Counsellors.] 

Sir Luke: Come, come, gentlemen, dispatch ; the court has been waiting for some 
time. Brother Circuit, you have looked over your brief ? 

Mrs. Circuit: What, do you suppose, sir, that, like some of my brethren, I 
defer that until I come into Court? No, no! 

Sir LuKE: This cause contains the whole marrow and pith of all modern practice. 
. - « . And first for the state of thecase. The parties, you know, are Hobson 
v. Nobson; the object of litigation is a small parcel of land, which is to decide the fate 
of a borough 

Mrs. Circuit: True, called Turnbury Mead. 

Sir LuKE: Very well. Then, to bring matters to a short issue, it was agreed that 
Nobson should use the premises, cut down a tree, and Hobson bring his action o 
damage. 

Mrs. Circuit: True, true, 

Sir Luxe: Let silence be called. 

Mrs. Simpson: Silence in the Court. 

Sir Luxe: But stop. To be regular and provide for fresh causes, we must take no- 
notice of the borough and lands, the real objects in view, but stick fast to the tree, 
which is of no importauce at all, 

ALL: True, true. 

Sir Luxe: Brother Circuit, you may proceed. 

Mrs, Circuit: Gentlemen of the Jury,—I am in this cause Counsel for Hobson, 
the plaintiff. The action is brought against Nebuchadonezer Nobson, that he the 
said Nobson did cut down a tree, value twopence, and to his own use said tree did 
convert. Nobson justifies and claims tree as histree. We will first, gentlemen, state 
the probable evidence and then come to the positive, When was the tree here, 
belonging to Hobson and claimed by Nobson, cut down? Was it cut down 
publicly in the day, in the face of the sun—men, women and children, all the world 
looking on? No, it was cut down privately, in the night, on adark night ; nobody did 
seé, nobody could see—Hum! And then with respect and regard to this tree, I am 
instructed to say, gentlemen, it was a beautiful, ornamental tree to the spot where it 
grew. . . . And, again, gentlemen, we, moreover, insist that this tree was not only 
ornamental to the spot where it grew, but it was a useful tree to the owner ; it was a 
plum tree, and not only a plum tree, but Iam authorised to say the best of plum trees. 
Now, can it be thought that any man would come for to go, in the middle of the 
night, nobody seeing, nobody did see, nobody could see, and cut down a tree, which 
tree was not only an ornamental tree, &c., &c. ? Most assuredly no! If so be, then, 
that this be so, and so it most assuredly is, I apprehend no doubt will remain with 
the Court, but my client a verdict will have, with full costs of suit, m such a manner 
and so forth as may nevertheless appear notwithstanding, 
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Then comes the opposing Counsel in a similar strain. 

One of Foote’s most popular productions was a farce called “ The 
Mayor of Garratt,’ but, like most of his works, it depended much 
on the exaggeration of personal characteristics, and therefore its 
flavour has long since evaporated. It brought grist to the mill 
—the play was produced in 1763—and of this the author then stood 
very much in need. He immediately resumed his old extravagance 
of living, and even spent £ 1,200 on a service of plate. A few years 
later he was poorer than ever. The remnant of his fortune, about 
£1,700, was gambled away at Bath, and he had to borrow money to 
pay his passage to Ireland. In Dublin his talents enabled him to 
cepair his fortunes once again. 

Returning to London in 1769,a bitter quarrel sprang up between 
Foote and Garrick, which culminated in a design on the part of 
Foote to represent the other manager in an insignificant part 
giving vent to a loud 

** Cock-a-doodle-doo !'' 
Happily some mutual friends soothed the angry feelings of the 
rivals for popularity and peace was restored before things had gone 
too far. Although Foote could not easily brook the witticisms of 
others at his expense, he himself would occasionally turn a joke on 
some infirmity of his own, as thus. Being ona visit to Crabbe Boulton 
(Chairman of the East India Company) during a frosty season, he 
found such bad fires kept up that he resolved to go back to town. 
“Eh!” said his host, seeing the chaise at the door, “why think of 
going so soon?”. “Because if I stay any longer, perhaps I should 
not have a leg tostand on.” “Why, we don’t drink so hard as 
that.” “No, but it freezes so hard, and your servants know the 
value of a good bit of timber so well, that I’m in hourly dread of 
losing my wooden leg.” This was clever, though scarcely complimen- 
tary to Crabbe Boulton, but it was not Foote’s habit to give too much 
consideration to the feelings of other people. Here, again, Dr. 
Johnson’s verdict was a true one—“ I am afraid Foote has no prin- 
ciple. He is at times neither governed by good manners nor dis- 
cretion, and very little by affection. But for a broad laugh, I must 
confess the scoundrel has no fellow.” Notwithstanding these 
opinions, Foote bore no malice against the man who expressed 
them, for he knew that, although Johnson was severe, he was just. 
Both were men of wit, but not in the same fashion. Foote was 
always ready with a retort. Johnson’s sarcasms came more slowly 
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and on one occasion he confessed to Boswell that he had nothing 
ready ;“a man cannot strike his antagonist till he has his weapons.” 
With Foote, however, it was otherwise ; he was not so particular, 
and, rather than remain silent, he would put on motley, “and strut 
in it with as much pride as in his most refined sallies of conversa- 
tion.” He spared nobody, not even the fairsex. The temptation 
of joking at the expense of a lady of the name of Gammon, 
although a personal friend of his, was to him ‘quite irresistible. 
Perhaps he revenged himself in this way for the snubbing he once 
received from the talented Mrs. Clive, who, on being called to re- 
hearsal for Portia, asked, “ Who is to play Shylock?” “Mr. Foote, 
Madame,” said Garrick (presenting him at the same time). “What, 
you !” exclaimed the actress, looking at him contemptuously, “ you 
play Shylock to my Portia! Oh! then I’m off,” and she immedi- 
ately quitted the theatre and the play had to be abandoned. Foote 
was much abashed. Such a rebuff, so coarsely administered, must 
have sorely hurt his vanity, and it is said that he never again 
essayed to play Shylock before a London audience. 

A woman—no less a person than the famous Duchess of King- 
ston—was undoubtedly the cause of embittering the latter years of 
Foote’s life. In arash moment he parodied her under the name of 
Lady Kitty Crocodile. Then ensued along correspondence, which 
in tone and style was equally discreditable to the Duchess and the 
dramatist. The Duchess and a friend of hers called Dr. Jackson 
afterwards supported an unfounded charge against her enemy, which 
caused him great distress of mind. In the spring of 1777, Foote 
was a broken man, though up to the last he flashed out occasional 
whimsicalities. On October 21, he reached Dover, intending 
to cross to Calais, but the weather prevented this, and he 
went into the kitchen of the hotel to order a particular 
dish for dinner. The cook, hearing that he was bound for 
France, observed that she had never left her native country 
“ Why, cookey,” said Foote, “ that is very extraordinary, as they tell 
me above stairs that you have been several times all over grease.” 
“They may say what they please,” replied the cook, “but I was 
never ten miles from Dover in all my life.” “Nay,” said Foote, 
“that must be a fib, for I have seen you myself at Spzthead.” The 
next day he was seized with illness, and died, being then in his 
fifty-seventh year. The body was removed to Westminster Abbey, 
and buried by torch-light in the cloisters. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. VI. G 
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‘* Foote, from his earthly stage, alas! is hurl’d, 

Death took him off who took off all the world.” 
Whether he said all the good things which have been attributed to 
him may be open to question, but it is certain that he said many. 


te 


Ever Since Then! 


A Sona. 


HERE did I meet thee? In garden of roses, 
Long ’ere the summer and swallows had flown, 

Watching the death of the day as it closes, 

Lost in the lilies you wandered alone! 
What did I tell thee? I whispered it only, 

Breathed ‘Oh, my darling,” in silence of night ; 
You were so holy and I was so lonely, 

I in the darkness and you in the light! 


Might on the mountain and light on the fen, 
Will you not call to me? come tome? When? 
How I have worshipped thee Ever Since Then! 


When did I lose thee? One night in December! 
Dazed by the darkness and lost in the gloom! 
Waiting alone I was left to remember 
All the despair of that desolate room ! 
Where did I leave thee? Once more in the roses, 
Kiss’d by the breezes and lull’d by the deep. 
There I must wait whilst my darling reposes, 
Guarded by angels—in garden of sleep ! 


Mist on the mountain and night on the fen, 
May I not call to thee? come to thee? When? 
How I have pray’d for thee Ever Since Then ! 

Cc. S. 


eae 
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A First Night, and a Last. 


By W. F. WALLER. 


Vi ITHIN this hour, amid demonstrations at once peculiar to 
our modern Philistia when its depths are stirred as they 
have been to-night, and the fountains thereof broken up, and yet 
phenomenal there, a Queen of Comedy, and eke of Hearts, has laid 
down for good and all the sceptre which—how ably aided and how 
loyally there is no need to say—she has so deftly swayed ; and so 
a régime which has exercised such influence in things theatrical as 
is not easy to parallel, and which should influence the stage time 
to be assuredly none the less by reason of 
‘‘ The blameless history of twenty years ” 
it leaves behind—so the Bancroft régime has come to an end. A 
fitting end ; no honour wanting ; lacking no tribute, nor testimony 
of feelings warmer than goodwill; but still, alas,anend. As nothing 
else could do, to us who have seen both, this Omega brings back its 
Alpha—the time when our Pippo took up play-house for herself, 
and Alessio was welcoming her troops of friends there in crackling. 
Byronese ; when there was never a tinge uf grey on her husband’s 
head—it added a pathos of its own to those touching farewell words 
he spoke to us but now, the evidence of ‘that witness of long work 
and wear—but he was coming, Hyperion in Jack Crawley’s tweeds, 
to relegate the regulation “juvenile” who oppressed the weary 
stage at once and for ever to the limbo of such things, when it was 
Eve of Easter, Sixty-Five, and all the world was young. : 
So long agoasthat? Eheu! they glide away, the years fugacious, 
and friend Posthumus is apostrophised in vain, and it is for ever 
yesterday. I lay aside awhile this Act of Abdication, with the 
vere effigies on its front—the last play-bill that will ever bear the 
Bancroft zmprimatur—and I take from yonder drawer an Act of 
Accession, to wit, this—the first board-bill of “ the little house.” And 
lo! it is but yesterday that this old bill was being “set up” at 
Nowell’s (late Peel’s)—Nowell is Williams, now, and Strahan ; and 
74, New Cut, sounds better as 74, Charlotte Street, but the same 
G 2 
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press printed the Haymarket posters of to-night—that this old bill 
was new, and Pippo’s venture was the talk of town, and we were 
pledging it in beakers of the foaming grape of Eastern France, as 
understood by Mr. Jubber. Alessio was anon to tell us how this 
adventure was adventured ; and Mrs. Bancroft is to tell us more at 
length. The dazzling prospect gave her dizziness, it appears. If 
she had doubts, though I don’t think anyone else could conceive 
any, Pippo was such an idol as a public rarely puts on pedestal. 
She could go anywhere; she could do anything. Everybody knows, 
now, what things they were she did. But what a place it was, then, 
to which she went !—that theatrical Libya about the unsavoury, not 
to say slummy, Cyrene of Tottenham Street. And what a house it 
was then she went to! Shades of John Brunton and Louisa Nis- 
bett ! Corporeal C. J. Phipps, F.S.A.! What a house! The sometime 
scene-painter who had had it in his hands, or on his hands, for over 
a quarter of a century had retained the name the theatre had borne 
in the time of Louisa of the Laugh aforesaid, and to him, at any 
rate, it was known as the Queen’s. It was known more widely by 
its fond name of the “Dusthole”—a fond name not vainly imagined, 
either, as I am ableto affirm whom devious and determined play- 
going had brought thither, a couple of years before an end was 
made of it, what time its bills were yellow-and-black—the once 
familiar blue, so long the house’s “ colour,” dates from 1864,and the 
brief direction of one of the Sennetts—what time the play was 
* Aurora Floyd.” Ah! Theslimy fungosity of that “front circle” 
where I sat solitary, at one-and-six, with all Whitfield Street at 
sixpence vociferous below, and all Pitt Street god-like at fourpence 
overhead, to see Miss Marian Jackson out-Jones the Adelphi Avonia 
in Aurora. Ah! the glutinous grime that made it literally impossible 
to tear oneself away from that performance. Ah! the atrociously 
asphyxiating atmosphere that made it so imperative to begone and 
live, if one would not stay there and decease. And to think that 
presently was to come Mr. Bradwell, and that, being come, in three 
weeks he was to abolish that dusthole, and re-construct, and 
elegantly decorate, and make a Prince of Wales’s of it! “We've 
only had three weeks to do so much in,” Alessio said. And it was 
just so. The Queen’s closed for ever on Saturday, March 18, and its 
successor opened its doors on Saturday, April 15—three working 
weeks exactly. That transformation scene which concluded the 
chief event of the evening was not the only transformation that had 
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been effected, some thought, nor the only thing “ illustrative of 
Dreamland.” The whole thing seemed a dream. Whose “touches 
of genius” those were which had brought all this about, we have all 
learned since. The transformation had been so thorough, and was 
withal so natural to look at, that, as the place was then, so it seemed 
to have always been; and there was considerable wondering 
amongst the “ Old Guard” from the Strand, who, as a rule, were 


never ex faction elsewhere, why nobody had ever heard of Tottenham 
Street before. 


And what an audience it was that filled the transformed house 
that night, when this old board-bill, crowned with the Prince’s 
plume again, which the old Regency had mounted four-and-fifty 
years previously, swung new at the portals. Howeager! how 
jubilant! how young! For, twenty years ago, twenty years or so 
was the age of all the world; and in the cheers and laughter of 
that first night there mingled nothing of that a/iguid amari which 
tinged the manifestations of this last. Not, of course, so brilliant 
and representative an audience as this last night’s ; with consider- 
able potentialities in it, though, some of which have duly “come 
off.” That “Old Guard” that filled the floor must have gone the 
way of Cambronne’s for the most part, I fancy. Of all the old 
familiar faces, I could see but two, just now ; yet, on this field, or on 
that it may be trusted to have left its mark. Others there were— 
of Captain Pen’s following, these—who have not failed to score 
theirs. Chiefly, I can recall that, between the author of the vale- 
diction Irving spoke and—guo Jocorum, now, that late Rose ?— 
Falstaffian Sketchley, who never wanted wit, there sat that “ source 
of innocent merriment” called Gilbert, who was then keeping his 
hand in as the first and only English London correspondent of a 
Russian journal I ever heard of ; whilst prominent there was the 
“kindly Robertson,” who, at hack-work still, but with “ Society” in 
pocket and a gold mine in his brains, was soon to have Society at 
his beck here, and a portion of his brains, transmuted, at his 
banker’s. 

Soon, but not just yet ; there is no foretaste of Robertson in my 
old blue bill. That, of course, was in the nature of things, as things 
were. Stick to burlesque had been the unanimous advice of all 
those of Pippo’s advisers who were supposed to know best, and 
who, perhaps, should have known better. For had there not been 
impersonations at the Strand which pointed in a quite opposite 
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direction? Aye, verily there had. Lucy Morton, for instance ; 
and that delicious little heroine of “ Unlimited Confidence.” Still, 
I don’t wonder that these were not allowed to have their due con- 
sideration. To have seen Pippo was to belicve—if not quite to 
wish—that she and Byron would go on to the end of time. Any- 
thing else was discountenanced as too risky. Stick to burlesque 
and H. J. B., that was the way to best please the new public, as it had 
been the most infallible way to please the old. How differently all 
this was to turn out. Burlesque, which lived in Tottenham Street 
through “Society,” and lingered there through “Ours,” was killed 
outright there by “Caste.” Byron went to Liverpool and lost a 
fortune. And, one December day, a dénouement not contemplated 
by the author was given to “How She Loves Him;” and the 
Bancroft management was inaugurated in due form. 

But to speak by the bill. That bill must have seemed as strange 
to the old Queen’s /adituds as the aspect of the new interior, with 
its drawing-room air, its pretty hangings, its speckless paper, its 
fresh paint, and those_rows of antimacassared chairs. Two-guinea 
boxes, six-shilling stalls, refreshments by Epitaux—here were 
things! How long would these things last? Well, the manage- 
ment’s banking account must have been run pretty close by this 
time ; a dust-hole is not to be turned into a drawing-room for 
nothing. Still, if any misgivings did arise, they must speedily 
have been dissipated. For nothing in the world succeeds like 
success. 

The title of John Pratt Wooler’s piece—“a poor thing, but not 
at all his own,” as a cynic was heard to remark—at the top of the 
bill was prophetic. A “Winning Hazard” it was. Mr. Wooler’s 
little play, which was, I think, the first and last of his that was 
given at the Prince of Wales’s during the brief remainder of the 
author’s life, though a posthumous act, signed by him, was done 
there later. This “Winning Hazard” will always have an historic 
interest for a good many people, by reason of the fact that it served 
to introduce to his first London audience the actor who to-night 
has taken farewell of what may e’en be his last. When “ Mr. Sidney 
Bancroft, from the Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool,” strolled up those 
“eternal grounds” of Colonel Croker’s, and came into view, he 
gave us to behold that to which we had been long strangers. He 
was, that is to say, exactly what a jeune premier ought to be, and 
precisely what a jeune premier of those days was not. Mien, 
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manner, dress, diction, figure, “form”—the personage was com- 
plete. He was on the stage twenty minutes, perhaps; but he 
remains the distinctive feature of that evening in my recollection 
still. Frederick Dewar and Dyas were in the piece; the first a 
remarkable all-round actor, who, as the Doctor, made the fortune 
of the St. James’s version of “ Nos Intimes,” and who was presently 
going to interpret Byron’s Count Rodolpho. 
‘A mixture of the erudite philosopher 
Manfred, The Stranger, and a sheriff’s ossifer”’ ; 

the last a gentleman who was said to be content to go down to 
posterity as the progenitor of Miss Ada Dyas. 

Then came the piece of the evening, an H. J. B. version of the 
“Sonnambula.” Mr. James the younger’s new act-drop went up on 
a pretty scene. He had as pretty a talent for this work. He lived 
just long enough to paint the decorations for the first three Robert- 
sonian comedies, and for Boucicault’s fiasco, which preceded “ Play.” 
But when the scenery was wanted for “ Play” it was Hawes Craven 
who supplied it, for the man who painted the first, and, to my mind, 
always the most characteristic “little house in Stangate,” was dying. 

But they are all alive yonder in the village of Tra-la-la. Down 
the rock comes Alessio. How we welcome her to her new house! 
How the pleasant fooling speeds with her, and Clarke and others, 
all past masters! By-and-by, Clarke plays us out with the old 
farce, and this first night ended as it began, with laughter. There 
has been laughter to-night, and no lack, but this is Omega and not 
Alpha—not greeting, but good-bye. To good-bye it comes at last 
The long defile of “all the talents ””end. Peg has played what may 
be her last part, and her stage mark has slipped a little more than 
once. Irving has spoken with perfect grace the graceful valedictory 
verse. And now Triplet comes to say good-bye in his proper 
person, it is said ; and then the whole house rises, for there is Peg 
beside him. Hand-in-hand they join, and so the curtain falls upon 
them as they stand together between the banks of flowers. And 
so, farewell! Valete! Plaudimus. 


July 20, 1885. 


Seo 
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Our Musical=Bor. 





ADAME ADELINE PATTI has saved the London musical seasor 

of 1885 from the reproach with which it was threatened only afew 

weeks ago, viz., that it should pass away unenlivened by Italian Opera. 
Nothing short of the supreme attraction offered by her singing and acting 
could have justified an impresario in organising a series of operatic perform- 
ances at Covent Garden the expenses of which probably exceed £1,000 a 
night; for experience has sufficiently convinced Messrs. Mapleson and 
Gye that no other f7ima donna is capable of drawing remunerative audi 
ences to either of our great opera houses. Madame Patti, however, may 
be as confidently relied upon now as of yore to fill every seat in the 
**Garden” at what the Germans call ‘“‘ Hohe Preise”; indeed, I have 
reason to believe that the management took £1,600 on the occasion of 
her appearance in the part of Margharita—a fact which implies the 
payment by the public of at least £400 premium on the advertised prices 
of admission. What wonder that the elect of the richest city in Europe 
should compete for places wherein they may enjoy the privilege of 
listening to the finest singer in the world? Such, beyond a doubt, is 
Adelina Patti; her superiority to all other living vocalists was never more 
conclusively established than during the past month, in the course of 
which—despite a lingering cold, caught on her journey from Craig-y-Nos 
to London, and which she has been unable to shake off—she has 
sustained several heavy parts with unique efficiency, charm and brilliancy, 
including her revival of ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix,” an inimitable performance, 
and her début in the title ré/e of Bizet’s “Carmen.” It is of these two 
feats that I would speak more particularly, Madame Patti’s unrivalled 
impersonations of Violetta, Semiramide, Marta, and Margharita being so 
familiar to the London musical public that the readers of THE THEATRE 
are as fully awake to their transcendent merits as I can possibly be. But 
‘“‘ Linda” has not been given in London for a good many years ; like the 
“‘Gazza Ladra” it has somehow or other dropped out of our operatic 
répertoire, much to the regret of those who prefer sweet tunes to “endless 
melody,” and vocal to orchestral narrative. The difficult but grateful 
part of Carmen, on the other hand, has been variously rendered in 
London by four accomplished cantatrici—Mesdames Minnie Hauk, 
Trebelli, Marie Roze, and Selina Dolaro—each excellent in her way; 
and the fact that Merimée’s fascinating gipsy was so well known to us 
under different aspects enhanced the curiosity felt by operagoers as to 
the view of Carmen which would be taken by the Queen of Song. Four 
years ago I urged Madame Patti to study the part, which I considered 
peculiarly qualified to display her dramatic abilities to the greatest 
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advantage ; but at that time she appeared to entertain strong objections 
to it, happily surmounted within the past twelvemonth. It has now been 
added to her vépertoire, of which it will continue to be a feature, I doubt 
not, until the close of her public career. 


% * * * * * 


The revival of ‘‘Linda di Chamounix” came off at Covent Garden 
Theatre on July 11. As far as scenery, costumes and appointments were 
concerned, the opera was thriftily produced; but the cast, with one 
painful exception, was a good one, the orchestra, though sometimes a 
little too loud, fulfilled its task on the whole satisfactorily, the chorists 
sang far better than they looked, and the performance, from first to last, 
was eminently praiseworthy. Linda is an exceptionally onerous part, 
abounding in technical difficulties, and calling for no small amount of 
sheer physical exertion on the part of the artist sustaining it. In the 
second act she has to take her share of three long florid duets in 
succession, and to go mad in a very fatiguing way when her aged father, 
whose necessities she relieves with a handsome donation of somebody 
else’s money, rewards her kindness by cursing her with extraordinary 
vehemence. Towards the close of the opera, moreover, she undergoes a 
great deal of exertion whilst laboriously recovering her senses, of which 
an ungrateful parent had bereft her ; whilst the first act, with its elaborate 
aria “‘O luce di quest’ anima” and scarcely less intricate duet between 
Linda and Pierotto—a chef d’euvre of its class—exacts a heavy tribute 
from the vocal resources of even so lavishly-gifted a singer as Adelina. 
Patti. She paid it, however, and twice over (in obedience to an 
imperative encore) to the last note, with a fullness and ease no less. 
wonderful than admirable. I have seen it written that her voice has lost 
its velvety richness and has diminished in compass; that her intonation 
is no longer infallible; that the quality of her upper register has: 
deteriorated ; and that her feats of execution cost her manifest effort. All 
these statements are absolutely untrue. Throughout her performance of 
Linda, at which I was present, her voice was as rich and round as I ever 
heard it; she sang every note of her part perfectly in tune; and her 
Jioriture were produced with the spontaneity that characterises the 
warbling of a thrush, In a word, she has never sung more exquisitely or 
had her marvellous vocal powers more thoroughly under command than 
upon the occasion referred to; nor do I remember to have seen her act 
with more sprightliness, dramatic force and touching pathos. What a 
treat it was to hear her sing the great duet in the first act with Mdme.. 
Scalchi, whose vocalisation was as irreproachable as her own, and to 
listen, just before the curtain fell, to her unrivalled delivery of ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home!” Of the mawkish, quavering tenor who was cast for’ 
Carlo, Linda’s noble lover, the less said the better; but it would be 
unfair to pass over in silence the spirited and tuneful singing of Signor: 
Caracciolo, a duffo of the good old school, such as we seldom encounter 
in these degenerate days. 
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July 14, 1885, will be memorable in operatic annals as the date of 
Adelina Patti’s début in “* Carmen ’’—indisputably the most interest- 
ing musical event of the season. The part afforded her but little 
scope for the display of her splendid vocal powers. Whatever could be 
done with it in the way of making “points,” she did, of course; but 
the music is too low for her voice, and does not contain a single 
genuine bravura passage, such as the great prima donna delights in, 
and renders with inimitable s/ancio. But from a dramatic point of 
view her impersonation of Carmen ranks amongst her most eminent 
achievements, and embodies perhaps the finest conception of that 
character hitherto developed by any actress upon the operatic stage. 
The Carmen of Adelina Patti is a reckless fatalist, conscious of the 
doom awaiting her, but almost fiercely resolved to abstain from any 
endeavour to avert her gloomy fate, just because she is immovably 
convinced that it is decreed and unavoidable. Her outward demeanour 
is gay to the verge of frivolity—her conduct is indefensible from a con- 
ventionally moral point of view; but, under all her tricksiness and 
sensuality you see the blight with which a foreknowledge (real or 
imaginary) of her Destiny has stricken her. Madame Patti rose toa 
great height of tragic power in the Card Scene and the final catas- 
trophe. Throughout the whole opera her by-play was extraordinarily 
interesting, by reason of the subtle and restless intelligence that per- 
vaded it. She introduced a good deal of new and highly-effective 
‘‘ business,” more particularly into the first and second acts, and was 
heart and soul in her véle from first to last. M. Engel acted Don José 
very forcibly and impressively ; unfortunately, his singing was chroni- 
cally unpleasant on account of its tremulousness. Del Puente was 
excellent as Escamillo; nobody could sing or act the part better. The 
performances of the stout person who was cast for Micaela—such a 
lovely part, too !—were beneath criticism; all the minor véles, more- 
over, were inefficiently filled. But Madame Patti’s brilliant present- 
ment of the wayward, changeful, merry, amorous, ireful and despairing 


Gitana compensated an appreciative audience for all the management’s 
manifold shortcomings. 


One of my earliest musical remembrances, dating from no matter how 
many years ago, is a series of performances of Haendel’s oratorios 
at Exeter Hall, at which I was permitted to be present in reward of 
the assiduity I had displayed in studying the soprano so/f in more than 
one of those stupendous works. The impression made upon me by the 
‘* Messiah ” and “Israel in Egypt,’ which I then heard for the first time, 
and which revealed to me a limitless supernatural world of ineffable 
beauty and surpassing grandeur, has never been effaced; those two 
oratorios have always seemed to me supreme achievements of human 
genius. Since that time I have heard them over and over again, in Germany 
as well as in England, for the most part excellently rendered by orchestras 
of from eighty to a hundred and twenty executants, and choirs varying 
between two and six hundred singers in strength. But until the present 
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summer I had never had an opportunity of attending a Haendel Festival at 
the Crystal Palace, and consequently had no notion of the extraordinary 
sublimity that could be imparted to certain of the choruses in the works 
with which I was so familiar, by the simple expedient of accumulating 
vocal and instrumental force for their interpretation. Having listened, 
awestricken and enraptured, to “Israel in Egypt,” as it was given at 
Sydenham a few weeks ago under the direction of Mr. Manns, I do not 
hesitate to say that I look back to that performance as the most surprising and 
momentous musical event ofmy life. Asa spectacle, it surpassed in grandeur 
and impressiveness anything I had theretofore seen; as a sound-effect, 
there is, so far as I know, nothing comparable with it in the universe. A 
thousand tenors, singing in unison and perfectly in tune, produce a tone 
of quite indescribable breadth and warmth, and so, indeed, do similar 
masses of bass and alto voices; whilst the shrill force of a thousand 
soprani, delivering the top notes of their upper register fortissimo, is—or 
at least proved to be, as far as I was concerned—absolutely overpowering. 
Not less tremendous is the effect upon the nerves of the instrumental 
legions in the orchestra; for instance, of the gigantic notes emitted by 
sixty double-basses, and of the ripe, rich tone, stirring the very heart- 
strings and unlocking the flood-gates of the eyes, given out by a hundred 
first violins. What avails it to write mere words about such ineffable sensa- 
tions? I sat in that vast glass house dumb and subdued, one of seven 
and twenty thousand as silent and overcome as myself—-completely under 
the spell of the master and his sonorous hosts, and inwardly startled by 
the depth of the emotion that, for the time being, absolutely overpowered 
me. Had the high heavens opened above my head and disclosed their 
resplendent secrets, I should scarcely have been surprised. Haendel, 
thus interpreted, exorcises the spiritual part of a man from his prosaic 
body, and makes everything extra-natural seem possible to him. What 
music! and what a rendering! It is the wonder of the world! 


If I had ever entertained a serious doubt of the inborn musicality of the 
English people, what I saw and heard at the Haendel Festival would have 
set my mind at ease upon that much-disputed point, at once and for all 
my time to come. I do not say that the feats there achieved could not 
be executed in Germany, which country teems with good choirs and 
accomplished instrumentalists ; I only say that they are not, and have not 
been within my recollection. The Germans are a musical people, if there 
be such a thing; they do not faii to impress that fact upon the stranger 
within their gates ; during my twelve years’ residence in the Fatherland 
my friends and acquaintances amongst the natives were never weary of 
assuring me that, being an Englishman, I could not possibly have any 
taste for or understanding of music, that being the peculiar privilege of 
the Teutonic race. But, deeply versed though they unquestionably are in 
the divine art, the Germans do not get together orchestras six hundred 
strong, and choirs numbering from four to five thousand trained singers, 
in order to perform Haendel’s oratorios to audiences as numerous as the 
soldiers of a German army-corps at full war-strength. This is a purely 
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English achievement, and tells its own story, as far as the musical instinct 
and cultivation of this people are concerned. So does the pure intonation 
of British vocalists, a musical virtue which is the exception rather than 
the rule in Germany, where I have heard more singing out of tune—and 
rapturously applauded, too—than in all the other countries of Europe put 
together. None but English chorists, I do not hesitate to say, could sing 
the intricate chorus of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” so perfectly as do the town and 
country legions that take part in the Haendel Festivals—that is to say, at 
such brief notice and with so few rehearsals. And I challenge Germany, 
Italy and France to produce the equal of Mr. Edward Lloyd as a lyric 
tenor. We cannot boast of great pianists or violinists, indigenous to this 
soil and living at the present time ; but our oratorio and concert-room 
vocal soloists are as superior in every respect to those of the Fatherland 
as Guinness’s Double Stout is to Berlin Zxport-Bier. Where, indeed, 
throughout the length and breadth of the Continent, can be found avail- 
able in any one city such perfect singers of the class in question as Miss 
Davies, Mrs. Patey, Mrs. Fonblanque-Campbell, Messrs. Lloyd, Maas, 
and Foley? Englishmen may indeed be proud of their right to claim 
such consummate artists as their compatriots, and to base their pretensions 
to national musicality upon so solid and enduring a foundation as the 
sublime and inimitable Haendel Festivals. 


Taking up my parable of the “‘ Concerts of the Season” where I left it 
in the ** Musical Box” of last month, I am glad to say that the Benedict 
benefit at Drury Lane thoroughly fulfilled its splendid promise, and yielded 
a satisfactory pecuniary result. An interesting event was the entertain- 
ment given in Mrs. George Peck’s pretty sa/ons, at 26, Chesham Place, by 
the Paggi family, in which the veteran flautist and his clever daughters 
distinguished themselves by a liberal display of their “excellent differ- 
ences,” musical and declamatory. They were, moreover, strongly 
supported by two of the most charming concert-room vocalists of the 
day—Signorina Alice Barbi and Mdlle. Delphine Le Brun—whose admir- 
able singing drew plentiful plaudits from a crowded and fashionable 
audience. Mr. Kuhe’s annual grand matinée at St. James’s Hall teemed 
with “‘ great attractions,” the most memorable of which was the début as 
a public singer of Mdlle. Trebelli, whose fresh voice and dainty execu- 
tion made a very favourable impression upon her audience. In Doni- 
zetti’s famous duet, “Oh! figlia, incanta,” mother and daughter—mater 
pulchra, filia pulchrior—achieved a great and perfectly legitimate triumph. 
Henry Irving made our flesh creep with ‘‘Eugene Aram’s Dream,’ 
Isidore de Lara enchanted us by singing two of his charming songs as 
no one but himself can sing them, Vittorio Carpi contributed brilliant 
renderings of ““O Lisbona” and “ Largo al Factotum,” Jack Robertson 
warbled a delightful ballad by Tosti, and Madame Neruda played three 
soli in her very best manner, than which there is none better. Mr. 
Kuhe’s “ clients” had good and sufficient reason for their evident satis- 
faction with the quality as well as quantity of the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment so lavishly provided for them. 
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The chief novelty produced at Isidore de Lara’s “ Annual,” which came 
off, as usual, with extraordinary é/at, at the Princes’ Hall, was a “ Boat 
Song” (solo and chorus of female voices) by the concert-giver, which 
met with an extremely cordial reception. Mrs. Lynedoch-Moncrieff 
contributed several songs to the programme, rendered in the sympathetic 
mezza-voce and semi-indolent manner that are conspicuous amongst her 
many attractive specialities; and Madame Antoinette Sterling, arrayed in 
a dressing-gown of extraordinary splendour, obtained a well-merited 
encore for her fine broad rendering of Molloy’s “ Old Sweet Song.” Of 
De Lara’s singing, which, after all, constituted the charm that crowded 
the huge hall in Piccadilly with grandes dames de par le monde at the 
height of the season, I can only say it is a thing, er se, to me and to 
countless other music-lovers exquisitely gratifying. On the occasion 
referred to, he held his audience spell-bound by his magnificent render- 
ing of ‘*To the Palms”—the finest work he has as yet produced—of 
Caracciolo’s lovely ‘‘ Alas!” Tosti’s passionate “Aprile,” and two of 
Faure’s inimitable chansons, besides other compositions of exceeding 
beauty. At Herr Carl Bernhard’s concert, given in the Steinway Hall, 
the dénéficiaire sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl Koenig” very forcibly and impres- 
Sively, and was no less successful in Rossini’s celebrated aria buffa “ Il 
mio piano é preparato.” Little Pauline Ellice played the first movement 
of Weber’s brilliant Concerto in G with amazing steadiness and accuracy ; 
and a new work by Leonhard Bach, hight “ Carols of Cradleland,” sung 
by Miss Farren, established itself unmistakably in public favour. The 
Carols are five in number—sprightly and graceful verses, indited to the 
honour and glory of “‘ Baby the King,” by Mr. Horace Lennard, and set 
to music with infinite tenderness by the young Russian pianist who has 
achieved such remarkable popularity in London during the past season. 
‘“*Our Baby” and ‘Santa Claus” appeal irresistibly to the heart of every 
“‘fond parent,” and cannot fail to become household songs throughout a 
country in which infant-worship is the national cultus. The little songs, 
in a word, are simply delicious, and I can confidently recommend them 
to adoring mammas and infatuated maiden-aunts. Mr. Charles Wade’s 
matinée at Princes’ Hall deserves mention for its giver’s able rendering of 
Dvérak’s beautiful Gipsy-Songs, for Madame Neruda’s fine playing of 
Léclair’s ‘‘Sarabande and Tambourin,” and for Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
graceful interpretation of three charming lyrics, by Jensen, Gounod, and 
Massenet. Herr Neruda’s ’cello was also an agreeable feature of this 
well-selected and refreshingly brief programme. 


Signor Vittorio Carpi, whose earlier successes were duly recorded in the 
foregoing number of THE THEATRE, attracted a brilliant gathering to 
Mrs. Wallace Carpenter’s pretty house in Ashley Place on the 6th ult. 
Conspicuously patronised by British Royalty, which has acknowledged 
his talents with tasteful munificence, this vigorous and vivacious singer 
has every reason to be gratified by the cordiality of his reception, 
publicly and privately, in this metropolis. His concert was really a 
social ‘‘ event,” and he performed his share of it with unflagging spirit. 
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It was his great good fortune, moreover, to be assisted by Alice Barbi, 
whose perfect singing made a deep impression upon all present, by 
De Lara, never heard to greater advantage than in Tosti’s tender 
“‘Ricordati di me” and his own fascinating ‘‘ Mine To-day,” and by 
that excellent violinist Guerini, who I rejoice to say has at length 
returned four tout de bon to London from his abode by the sad sea wave. 
Signor Carpi will carry back to Italy many precious souvenirs of his 
sojourn in this city, including golden opinions of all manner of men. He: 
intends to repeat his visit next May. Mdlle. Thérése Castellan also gave 
her Annual Concert on July 5, at Lady Goldsmid’s, and scored a success. 
of the first order. Her execution is as crisp and feathery as ever, and 
few violinists of the coarser sex produce so broad and mellow a tone as. 
this gifted young lady, whom I cordially congratulate upon her latest. 
acquisition—an instrument of extraordinary power and sweetness. 
De Lara and Mario Costa sang their very best for her, and she was 
discreetly accompanied by Signor Gelli, a highly meritorious pianist, in 
one of Corelli’s incomparable violin sonatas, which could not possibly 
have been better played. Another interesting concert was that given by 
Mdme. Friggeri, a cantatrice of the sound old school of vocalisation in 
which Mesdames Patti and Scalchi were trained, at the Steinway Hall on 
the 8th of last month, under distinguished patronage. The honours of 
this matinée were divided amongst the concert-giver, Mdlle. Le Brun and 
Mr. de Lara. Mdme. Friggeri did full justice to three graceful canzont 
by Denza, Scontrino and Manzocchi, andto the principal aria in 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Nozze di Figarc.” A sympathetic little song called “ Tell 
Her” was charmingly sung by Mdlle. Le Brun, and De Lara contributed 
“TI Love Thee!” with his accustomed fervour, warming up a somewhat 
frigid audience to momentary enthusiasm. To another of Mdme. 
Friggeri’s vocal assistants, Mr. Alfred Bancroft, a celebrated aphorism 
pronounced some years ago by Mark Twain was eminently applicable. 
Alas, there are concert-room singers of whom Dante must have been. 
thinking when he wrote “ Non ragioniam di lor’, ma taci e passa.’’ 





At his second and last concert, given in St. James’s Hall on July 10, 
the Chevalier L. E. Bach played Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor with 
consummate ability, taste, and good feeling, and introduced to public 
notice a clever composition of his own for P.F. and orchestra, intituled 
‘“‘ Capriccio Polonais.” A young American lady, Miss Medora Henson, 
made her début as a dramatic vocalist in Randegger’s powerful scena 
“‘ Medea,” and was rewarded for a performance of unusually high quality 
by loud and prolonged applause. Madame Antoinette Sterling’s rendering 
of Herr Bach’s “ Carols of Cradleland,” to which I have already called 
attention, was so beautiful alike in delivery and expression that two of the 
four numbers she selected from the ‘“‘cyklus” were unanimously re- 
demanded. The concert concluded with a couple of excerpts from Arthur 
Sullivan’s delightful incidental music to the “‘ Tempest,” capitally played 
by Mr. Randegger’s well-balanced little orchestra. If all entertainments 
of this character were as intrinsically good as that of Herr Bach, the 
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musical critic’s task would be a far pleasanter one than it usually is during 
the laborious month of July. By the way, at a concert given for some 
charitable purpose in Princes’ Hall on the 14th ult. Madame Macchetta. 
d'Allegri (Blanche Roosevelt, the author of “Stage Struck”), Miss Millicent 
Dremel, Madame Hughes Palzer, Mr. Frank Baxter, and some other dis- 
tinguished musical amateurs entertained a fashionable audience extremely 
well, with the aid of Mrs. Barrymore (a comic reciter of the first water), Mr.. 
de Lara, and the indefatigable Chevalier Bach. Neuler’s pretty duet 
“‘Moonlight on the Rhine,” sung with admirable finish by Madame 
d’Allegri and Mr. Baxter, was a leading feature of this interesting matinée, 
in which Messrs. Harper Kearton and Neville Hughes also figured as. 
vocalists. On the same afternoon Signorina Alice Barbi’s concert took 
place at Lady Goldsmid’s house in Piccadilly, the salons of which were 
thronged by the “ first flight” of London society. The Signorina sang 
to perfection, as she always does, sweet old-fashioned Italian ditties and 
fervent Lieder by Schubert and Schumann; she was brilliantly supported 
by Miss Elliott and Signori Carpi, Albanese and Guerini. Before closing 
the unconscionably long series of my concert-notices for July, I must be 
permitted to express my unqualified admiration of the high musical culture 
and executant versatility displayed by Signor Cesi in the course of his 
P.F. Recital on the 15th ult. This excellent artist plays the music of all 
schools and periods with equal intelligence and facility. This programme 
included compositions by Mozart, Bach, Scarlatti, Haendel, Clementi, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Thalberg, Liszt, and Rubinstein, one and 
all of which he rendered in a masterly manner. Few contemporary 
pianists can outvie him in ¢echnigue, and his playing reveals all the finer 
musicianly qualities. Signor Cesi does honour to the modern school of 
Italian pianism, in which he may claim a foremost place—side by side 
with Sgambati. 
Ws. Beatty-Kincston. 


> 


Our Play=Bor. 


“OLIVIA.” 


A Play, in Four Acts by W. G. Wi1ts, founded on an episode in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday, May 27, 1885. 


Dr. Primrose ... ... ... Mr. Henry IRVING. Farmer Flamborough... Mr. H. Hows. 
Moses... ... ... .. «. Mr. NORMAN FORBES. Mrs. Primrose... ... Miss L. Payne. 
Dick ... ... w+ .. Miss F. HOLLAND. Olivia ... .. «. «se Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Bill... 02. ace nee eee ~=Miss M. HOLLAND Sophia... ... .. ... Miss Winirrep Emery. 
Mr. Burchell ... .... ... Mr. T. N. WENMAN, Polly Flamborough ... Miss CoLeripes. 
Squire Thornhill ... ... Mr. W. TERRISS. Phabe ... ... ... .. Miss Minis. 

eigh em Gipsy Woman... ... Miss BARNETT. 


Ir has sometimes been thought that the acting of Mr. Irving is seen 
at its best in those impersonations of his which derive their vitality 
from the grim, ghastly, and morbid attributes of human nature. That 
he is an unique actor, and distinctively a great actor, in portions of 
Hamlet, and in all of Mathias, Eugene Aram, Louis XI, and Dubosc, 
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few judges will feel inclined to deny. His performances of those 
parts have shown him to be a man of weird imagination, and they 
have shown that his characteristics, mental and spiritual, are sad and 
sombre. Accordingly, when it was announced that he would play 
Dr. Primrose—Goldsmith’s simple, virtuous, homely, undramatic 
village-preacher, out of the “ Vicar of Wakefield’”—a doubt was 
elt as to his suitability for the part, and as to the success of his 
endeavour. He has played Dr. Primrose, and he has gained, in this 
character, some of the brightest laurels of his professional career. 
The doubt proves to have been unwarranted. More than one 
competent observer of this remarkable performance has granted it an 
equal rank with the best of Mr. Irving’s achievements; and now, 
more clearly than before, it is preceived that the current of his 
inspiration flows as reely from the silver spring of goodness as from 
the dark and troubled fountain of human misery. 

On the first night of “Olivia,” at the Lyceum Theatre (it was the 
27th of May, and this piece has been acted there ever since to full 
houses), Mr. Irving’s performance of Dr. Primrose was marred by a 
tinge of constraint. The actor's nerves had been strained to a high 
pitch of excitement, and he was obviously anxious. His spirit, 
accordingly, was not fully liberated into the character. He advanced 
with cautious care, and he executed each detail of his design with a 
precise accuracy that was almost painful. To various auditors, for 
this reason, the work seemed a little Methodistical; and drab is a 
colour at which the voice of the scoffer is extremely apt to scoff. It 
seems worth while to mention the existence of this impression, in 
order to say that all cause for its existence has long since 
disappeared. No trace of effort can now be discerned in Mr. 
Irving’s impersonation. It has become equally a triumph of 
expression and ideal; for it not only flows out of goodness, but flows 
smoothly, and produces the perfect effect of nature. It is not 
absolutely and identically the Vicar that Goldsmith has drawn, 
for its personality is unmarked by either sturdiness, rusticity, 
or strong humour ; but it is a kindred and higher type of the simple 
truth, the pastoral sweetness, the benignity, and the human 
tenderness of that delightful original. To invest goodness with 
charm, and, in a drama presenting but slender opportunities, to 
make virtue piquant, and to turn common events of domestic life to 
exquisite pathos and noble exaltation, was the actor’s purpose. It 
has been accomplished ; and Dr. Primrose, hitherto an idyllic figure, 
existent only in the chambers of fancy, is henceforth as much a 
denizen of the stage as Luke Fielding or Jesse Rural; a man not 
merely to be read of, as one reads of Uncle Toby and Parson Adams, 
but to be seen, and known, and loved. 

Mr. Wills’s drama of “Olivia,” based upon an episode in Goldsmith’s 
story, is one of extreme simplicity. It may be described, not 
unjustly, as a series of pictures, displaying the consequences of 
action rather than action itself. It contains an abundance of 
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incident, but the incident is mostly devoid of inherent dramatic 
force, and therefore is such as must derive its chief effect from the 
manner in which it is treated by the actors who represent the piece. 
Nevertheless it is found to be, during its first three acts, an 
expressive, coherent, interesting play. It tells its story clearly and 
entirely, not by narrative but by the display of characters in their 
relations to each other. Its language, flavoured here and there with 
the phraseology of the novel, is consistently appropriate. The fourth 
and last act, it must be allowed, is feeble, almost insipid. Nobody 
can sympathise with “ the late remorse of love” in a nature so trivial 
and base as that of Thornhill, and the incident of the reconciliation 
between Olivia and her husband, therefore, goes for nothing. It is 
the beautiful relation between the father and his daughter that 
animates this play. It is paternal love that thrills its whole structure 
with light, warmth, colour, sincerity, moral force, and human 
significance. Opinions differ as to the degree of skill with which 
Mr. Wills has selected and employed the materials of Goldsmith's 
story ; but nobody can justly deny that he has wrought for the stage 
a practical dramatic exposition of the beauty and sanctity of the 
holiest relation that is possible in human life. This, at any rate, he 
has done ; and to have done this is to have done a noble thing. 
Many persons appear to think that criticism falls short of its duty 
unless it wounds and hurts. Goldsmith himself observed this fact. It 
was in this very story of “‘ The Vicar of Wakefield” that he made his 
well-known playful suggestion that a critic should always take care to 
say that the picture would have been better if the painter had taken 
more pains. Mr. Wills is quite likely to hear of the faults of his 
piece—probably has heard of them, more than enough for his spiritual 
welfare. Thete is really nothing weak in his play except the conclu- 
sion—which obviously flags. It is not easy to suggest, however, in 
what way the fourth act could be strengthened, unless it were by a 
complete re-casting and renovation of the character of Squire Thorn- 
hill. But the victory has been gained, in spite of the feeble climax. 
Many persons also appear to think that it is a sort of sacrilege to 
lay hands upon the sacred art of a classic creation. Mr. Boucicault, 
perceiving this when he made his play of “Clarissa Harlowe,”’ felt 
moved to deprecate anticipated public resentment of the liberties 
that he had taken with Richardson’s novel. Yet it is difficult to 
see why the attendant details of that excellent though protracted 
narrative should not be curtailed, in order to circumscribe its sub- 
stance within the limits of a practicable drama. Mr. Jefferson was 
censured for condensing and slightly changing the comedy of 
“The Rivals.” Yet it is certain that the author, who probably knew 
something about his work, deemed it a wretchedly defective piece, 
and expressed the liveliest regret for having written it. Mr. Wills 
has not reproduced Goldsmith’s “‘ Vicar” upon the stage, but in 
some particulars has widely diverged from it. Protest on this point 
is quite unlikely to be dumb, Yet ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield"’ is far 
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from being a faultless production, or one that a divinity should be 
supposed to hedge. Critical students of such matters are well aware 
of this. It is not worth while to traverse the old ground. Any 
reader who will take the trouble—and pleasure—to refer to that 
excellent chapter on Goldsmith in Dr. Craik’s “‘ History of English 
Literature” will find the structural defects of the novel specifically 
enumerated. If the dramatist has ignored many details he has, at 
least, extracted from the narrative the delicate points of a consistent, 
harmonious story. The spectator can enjoy this play, whether he 
has read the original or not. At the end of Act 1 he knows the 
Vicar and his family, their home, their way of life, their neighbours, 
the two suitors for the two girls, the motives of each and every 
character, and the relations of each to all; and he sees, what is 
always so touching in the spectacle of actual human life, the con- 
trasted states of circumstance and experience surrounding and 
enrichifig all. After this preparation the story is developed with 
few and rapid strokes. 

Two of the pictures that constitute this piece are poems. At the 
end of Act 1, the vicar, who has been apprised of the loss of his 
property, imparts this sad news to his family. Thetime isthe gloam- 
ing. The chimes are sounding in the church-tower. It is the hour 
of evening prayer. The grey-haired pastor calls his dear ones around 
him, in his garden, and simply and reverently tells them of their 
misfortune, which is to be accepted submissively, as Heaven's will. 
The deep religious feeling of this scene, the grouping, the use of sunset 
lights and shadows, the melody of the chimes, the stricken look in the 
faces of the women and children, the sweet gravity of the vicar— 
instinct with the nobleness of a sorrow not yet become corrosive and 
lachrymose, as is the tendency of settled grief—and, over all, the sense 
of blighted happiness and an uncertain future, make up a dramatic as 
well as a pictorial effect of most impressive poetic significance. Again, 
in Act 2—which is pictorial almost without intermission—there is 
a companion picture, where the vicar reads, at his fireside, a letter 
announcing the restitution of his estate; while his wife and children and 
Mr. Burchell are assembled around the spinet and singing an old 
song. The repose with which Mr. Irving has made this scene 
tremulous and almost painful, in its suspense, will be observed as one 
of the happiest strokes of his art. The face and demeanour of Dr. 
Primrose, changing from the composure of resignation to a startled 
surprise, and then to almost an hysterical gladness, present a study 
not less instructive than affecting of the resources of dramatic art. 
Only two contemporary actors have presented work commensurate 
with Mr. Irving’s acting in this situation and throughout the scene 
that is sequent on the discovery of Olivia’s flight—Jefferson in 
America, and Coquelin in France. 

Evil is restless, and irresistibly prone to action. Goodness is 
usually negative and inert. Dr. Primrose is a type of goodness, and 
he is nothing else. In order to invest him with piquancy and 
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dramatic vigour Mr. Irving has given him passion, and therewithal 
various attributes of charming eccentricity. This clergyman thus 
presented is the fruition of a long life of virtue. He has the 
complete repose of innocence, the sweet candour of absolute purity, 
the mild demeanour of spontaneous and habitual benevolence, the 
supreme grace of unconscious simplicity. But he is human and 
passionate ; he shows—in his surroundings, in his quick sympathy 
with natural beauty, and in his indicated rather than directly stated 
ideals of conduct—that he has lived an imaginative and not a prosaic 
life; he is vaguely and pathetically superstitious; and while 
essentially grand in his religious magnanimity, he is both fascinating 
and formidable asa man, These denotements point at Mr. Irving’s 
ideal. For his execution it is far less easy to find the right 
descriptive words. His mechanical reiteration of the words that 
are said to him by Sophia, in the moment when the fond father 
knows that his idolised Olivia has fled with her lover; his collapse 
when the harmless old pistols are taken from his nerveless old hands; 
his despairing cry, ‘‘If she had but died!” ; his abortive effort to 
rebuke his darling child, in the hour of her abandonment and misery, 
and the sudden tempest of passionate affection with which the great, 
tender heart sweeps away this inadequate and paltry, though 
eminently appropriate morality, and takes its idol to itself as only true 
love can do—these are instances of high dramatic achievement for 
which epithets are inadequate, but which the memory of the heart 
will always treasure. 

It was said by the old poet, Aaron Hill, in allusion to Barton 
Booth, that the blind might have seen him in his voice and 
the deaf might have heard him in his visage. Such a statement 
made concerning any actor now-a-days would doubtless be deemed 
extravagant. But, turning now from the Vicar to his cherished 
daughter, this felicitous image comes, naturally enough, into the mind 
To think of Ellen Terry as Olivia will always be to recall one 
especial and remarkable moment of beauty and tenderness. It is 
not her distribution of the farewell gifts, on the eve of Olivia's flight 
—full although that be of the emotion of a good heart torn and 
tortured by the conflict between love and duty—and it is not the 
desperate resentment with which Olivia beats back her treacher- 
ous betrayer, when, at the climax of his baseness, he adds 
insult to criminal, heartless perfidy. These, indeed, are made 
great situations by the profound sincerity and the rich, woman- 
like passion of the actress. But there is one little instant, in the 
second act of the play, when the woman’s heart has at length yielded 
to her lover’s will, and he himself, momentarily dismayed by his 
own conquest, strives to turn back, that Ellen Terry has made 
pathetic beyond description. The words she speaks are simply 
these :—“ But I said I would come!” What words shall do justice 
to the voice, to the manner, to the sweet, confiding, absolute aban- 
donment of the whole nature to the human love by which it has been 
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conquered? The whole of this performance is astonishing, is thril- 
ling, with the knowledge that it displays of the passion of love. 
This is the supreme beauty of it. At such moments human nature 
is irradiated with a divine fire, and art fulfils its purpose. 

Mr. Terriss has never acted so well, within the knowledge of the 
present writer, as he does in the character of Squire Thornhill. Dis- 
solute selfishness and peevish animal gaiety could not, surely, be more 
exactly expressed than they are by this actor in the scene of Thorn- 
hill’s avowal of his perfidy towards his victim; while, in the early 
scenes, the indications of a sensual temperament, a narrow, conceited 
mind, and a life of pleasure and profligacy are given with extra- 
ordinary ease and fidelity. It is rare that a character so unlovely 
is depicted with such vigour and truth. 

WILiLiaM WINTER. 


“THE FAITHFULL SHEPERDESSE.” 


John Fletcher’s Pastoral Play, acted in the grounds of Coombe House, on Saturday afternoon, 
June 27, 1835. 


Perigot ... ... ... Lady ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, | Sullen Shepherd ... Mr. HERMANN VBZIN. 
Theniot Mr. R. bE Corpova, Hobinal Miss M. Biewoop. 

Daphnis Mr. E. Kose Amoret Princess HELLEN OF Kap- 
Alexis... ... .. ... Mr. G. WabgE. PURTHALA. 

Satyr « o. Mr. W. G. Exuior. Clorin Lady E. Spencer CHURCHILL. 
Priest... ...... ... Mr. BINDLoss. Amarillis Mrs. Ggoror BATTEN. 

Old Shepherd Lord E. SPENCER CHURCHILL, | Cloe ... ... ... ... Miss Lucy Rocug. 


HERE were some things in the recent performances of Fletcher’s 
‘Faithfull Sheperdesse”’ in the grounds of Coombe House 
which merit the highest praise; there were others which merit and 
must receive a moderate amount of censure. So much in general 
terms; we shall come to detail presently. The choice of the play 
must be pronounced a happy one. These worthy players, styling 
themselves Pastoral, and, out of regard for the conditions of their 
performances, choosing only to interpret plays to which that title is 
appropriated, of necessity restrict their efforts to a somewhat narrow 
field. The range of the English pastoral drama is not extensive. 
Pastoral comedy is in its essence of a more artificial character than 
comedy of any other type—artificial as all types of stage comedy are 
—and the number of comic writers who have made successful ventures 
into the realms of Pan is very small. But poets without end, all of 
them looking back to Theocritus, have had yearnings towards the 
classical ; and John Fletcher—partner Beaumont not being with him 
in this attempt—did once, like the rest, steer his bark to Thessaly. 
From that voyage of fancy he returned and wrote “ The Faithfull 
Sheperdesse.”’ 

The play has been variously handled by English and foreign critics. 
German Schlegel damns it roundly as an ‘immodest eulogy of 
chastity,” missing in his verdict something of that ‘‘ Olympian polite- 
ness” which Mr. Matthew Arnold so much admired in Goethe, and 
which he claims as a note of all truecriticism. Lamb, whose delicate 
critical faculty was seldom liable to be clouded by prejudice, would 
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have given it greater praise had not his gorge risen at Cloe, whose 
style in the original is certainly luxuriant. Hazlitt, whose shrewd 
wit scarcely ever carried him to the heart of things, mingles praise 
and blame in this instance fairly enough. As pastoral plays go, ‘‘ The 
Faithfull Sheperdesse”’ is on the whole a good one. In some 
respects it is very good indeed, in others it is as distinctly poor. It 
has most of the virtues along with many of the faults of all Fletcher’s 
work, or of the work of Beaumont and Fletcher together. Fletcher’s 
rustics are certainly more real than those priggish bucolics of Spenser 
who talk second-rate theology in third-rate English; they have more 
life in them than Pope’s shepherds, and assuredly not less actuality 
than Milton’s, whose ‘“‘ Comus,” indeed, has much that belongs of 
right to Fletcher. The lyrical strains of “The Faithfull Shep- 
erdesse’”’ are always charming and sometimes exquisite. We miss 
the aérial grace and lightness of the fairy scenes in the ‘“* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” though Fletcher contrives to move with no little 
freedom in the element of the preternatural. The plot is weak and 
wandering, but the constructive faculty seldom showed strongly in 
Fletcher or his brother poet. Coleridge touched them home when he 
said their plots were wholly lacking in artifice, and Hazlitt has them 
fairly on the hip when he says that they made a plaything of their 
subject. Walter Scott remarked in the same connection that it 
seemed to him as if their plays began because the curtain rose, and 
ended because it fell. As for the morals of the brilliant brethren, 
they are, as Schlegel mildly puts it, ambiguous. But they are on 
occasion something worse than ambiguous. The young men had the 
misfortune to possess a certain rank. They lived in society (which 
ever weighs on the artist nature, as the Old Man of the Sea on the 
shoulders of Sinbad). They wrote in an age when “to be like the 
Court was a playe’s praise ”’—the Court being like nothing that was 
decent. Hence that gross and most tedious stream of ribaldry which 
defiles some of their choicest plays, like, as Leigh Hunt says, “a 
torrent of feculence beside a chosen garden.”’ But, rest their souls! 
they have paid the penalty of their ribaldry. Shakespeare, whom the 
gentle youths affected to think lightly of, though they studied him 
piously, is to-day the most honoured book save one in the language. 
Beaumont and Fletcher are exclusively top-shelf authors, whom none 
but students read. 

There is, however, far less gratuitous grossness to stain the scenes of 
“The Faithfull Sheperdesse” than is to be found in most of the 
pieces in the Beaumont and Fletcher collection. For all that, there 
are passages which have needed to be rigorously dealt with. The task 
of editing the play for polite representation has been undertaken by 
Mr. Godwin, who, with the capable assistance of Mr. Wills, has 
Bowdlerised it with commendable discretion. Mr. Godwin says in the 
preface to his acting version that he is indebted to Lady Archibald 
Campbell for the first clear perception of the merits of the play. Itis 

.to be hoped that for this Lady Archibald has had his thanks, for when 
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the dross has been removed from “ The Faithfull Sheperdesse ’’ there 
remains much pure gold to be gathered by the student. Besides the 
cutting away of passages which were, no doubt, written for and must 
have greatly delighted King James’s gentlemen, the editor has found 
it necessary to compress the piece from five acts into three. In this 
state it is played in just two hours, a period beyond which one cannot 
count upon the weather. ‘ The Faithfull Sheperdesse,”’ an idyll rather 
than a play, is better suited to the closet than the stage; but it is not 
to be denied that the scenes and characters gain a certain naturalness 
by their being shown in the open air, amid surroundings which it 
needed but a small stretch of the imagination to realise as the proper 
home of the worshippers of Pan. At the least, one was not anxious, 
sitting under the shade of elms with the sun slanting through the thick 
branches, to pry too curiously into faults of construction, or to be over- 
critical as to the naturalness of motives. One was willing for once to 
let plot and probability take care of themselves, to watch with quiet 
pleasure the unfolding of one lovely picture after another, to rest in 
the sensuous music of Fletcher’s verse. Shepherds and sherpherdesses 
passed and repassed, and the little chequered drama of their loves 
unwound itself to a running accompaniment of pastoral song, the note 
of pipes, and the gambolling of satyrs amongst the brushwood. One 
was even ready to think—so well the illusion was maintained—that 
after all something not so very different from this might almost have 
happened in Thessalian glades most two thousand years ago. 

The scenes lend themselves readily to just that sort of decorative 
treatment which best befits a woodland idyll played in the woods. 
And the opportunity thus afforded the management seized and made 
the very most of. The grouping of the characters whenever a crowd was 
present on the stage was in the highest degree effective. No picture 
could be imagined softer and sweeter in colour, more admirable in 
design, or more harmonious in its general effect, than that which is 
disclosed when the curtain is first drawn aside. A band of shepherds 
and shepherdesses are discovered winding in measured dance round 
and about the high image of Pan, to which, while the smoke of incense 
rises from the altar below, they are singing a hymn of praise. The music 
ended, the priest of Pan appears, tall, white-bearded, in flowing robes, 
and the people kneel while he sprinkles them with purifying water. 
This is but one of manyvery beautiful pictures. How quaintly pleasing, 
for instance, the effect at the close of this act where the shepherds, 
leaving their flocks in the heat of the day, cast themselves under the 
trees, and singing a drowsy slumber-song, one by one drop off to sleep. 
The procession from the bower of Clorin, which, with a song to the 
God of Sheep, brings the play to an end, is another example of the 
clever marshalling of auxiliaries—a picture glowing with colour. 
These auxiliary rustics (the poor helots of the stage are called 
‘“‘supers,”’ but this a perfumed host), though they have not speaking 
parts, are far from dumb. They form the chorus, and most admirably 
they sing the really delightful music which the Rev. A. W. Batson has 
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composed expressly for the piece. The music was one of the choice 
features of the performance, and is far too good to be lost. Some 
opportunity should be given of hearing it in town. So much then for 
the play and what in the lingo of the theatre are called the acces- 
sories. 

As to the acting, we have some small complaints to make here, which 
we may as well get ridof at once. The piece did not at first travel so 
smoothly as it should have done. The acting dragged in places ; the 
company did not work together ; there were roughnesses and a lack of 
harmony and ease. This may have been owing in part to the nervous- 
ness and anxiety of a first representation, but it struck us that there 
was another and a less acceptable reason—viz., that the play had not 
been fully rehearsed. If this were so, it is a pity; at least that is 
what those will say who, caring very little about the success of 
these performances from the social point of view, desire to see them 
succeed from the standpoint of art. The later representations 
showed a great improvement; but the acting, save in a few instances, 
was never wholly satisfactory. The cast was not as strong as it 
might have been ; we missed one or two of the ladies and one at least 
of the gentlemen who played so well in “ As You Like It.” But the 
company, you see, is a voluntary one, and would not the president 
experience a terrible time of it if she did not give all the members 
their turn? By Pan! it is like enough. 

Mr. Hermann Vezin took the part of the Sullen Shepherd, and with 
his ringing speech and energetic action filled the scene as often as he 
was present. Mr. Elliot, a very sound actor with a rather inflexible 
style, was the good-natured Satyr. Mr. Rose played Daphnis, the 
Modest Shepherd, in very humorous fashion. We do not at all agree 
with his reading of the part, which Fletcher surely never intended to 
be clownish ; but Mr. Rose was cast for Daphnis, and he is nothing if 
not acomic actor. The Wanton Shepherd was Mr. G. Wade, who 
has a good figure, and a voice better suited for singing spirited songs 
than for reciting pastoral poetry. Thenot, that altogether absurd and 
impossible shepherd, was played by Mr. R. De Cordova earnestly 
enough, but in a style somewhat too robustious. Mr. Bindloss was 
such an exceedingly elegant priest that Pan, had he been anything ofa 
dandy himself, must have been jealous of him. He spoke his lines care- 
fully. Lord Edward Churchill effectually concealed his identity under 
the garb of the Old Shepherd. Mrs. George Batten was a comely 
Amarillis, and played a thanklesss part in a very conscientious spirit. 
Lady Edward Churchill was an acceptable Clorin, a part which de- 
mands sympathetic rather than forcible presentation. The Princess 
Hellen of Kappurthala was overburdened by the part of Amoret, 
the Faithful Shepherdess of the idyll ; there was a certain plaintive 
sweetness, a childlike naturalness in her acting which went far to atone 
for its defects, but she loooked and spoke like one too fragile for the 
free and open life of the pasture and the wood. On a higher and 
more artistic plane was the Cloe of Miss Lucy Roche. The 
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part of the Wanton Shepherdess has been decorously pruned, 
but so much of the spirit of the original remains that the slightest 
approach to suggestiveness in the acting would have made Cloe 
intolerable. It says much for the tact and cleverness of Miss 
Roche that Cloe became in her hands not only tolerable, but 
charming. It was a fresh and natural piecelof acting, full of spirit 
andenergy. Where the:lines took a humorous turn she gavg them the 
fullest point, and she never missed an opportunity. 

The Perigot of Lady Archibald Campbell is a performance from 
which criticism need not shrink. Her acting, both here and in “ As 
You Like It,” has given a tone and distinction to these performances 
which deserves the warmer recognition that, at the first, one hardly 
looked for, and the absence of which one would not have felt justi- 
fied in complaining of. For, in truth, what did one expect when it 
was announced last year that a lady of title had got together a com- 
pany of amateurs to act pastoral pieces in the open air? To be 
candid, one expected little more than some pretty masquerading in 
expensive costumes ; a new diversion for Society (with a large S), 
likely, at best, to revive satiric memories of the days when French 
ladies of degree tucked up their petticoats, and flourished crooks with 
ribbands at the top, for the amusement of a silly king and a gaudy 
court. Princes and a variety of titled personages, to whom art owes 
a good deal less than nothing, were to lend their patronage—enough, 
from the artistic standpoint, to damn the enterprise ere it had had 
achance. So critics went to the first performance in not the kindest 
mood. But the happiest of surprises awaited them, for it was 
quickly seen that the President of the company had better aims 
than the amusement of idle peers; a higher purpose than to 
give Society (still with a big S) a new thing in crazes. The 
artistic spirit, nowhere so rare as in those elegant circles which 
George Meredith calls ‘“‘the centres of polished barbarism,’’ was 
behind, and informing, the whole performance. The President, after 
all, was looking more to her critics than to the persons of importance 
on the front benches. The general character of the performances, 
from first to last, has shown this; and, more than all, it has been 
shown by the acting of Lady Archibald herself. Her Orlando breathed 
the spirit of Shakespearean romance; it was instinct with poetry, and 
graceful beyond expression. Still, it will be urged, and may be 
admitted, Orlando is not a difficult part to play. Granted a feeling 
for the poetry of Shakespeare (though, glancing at the modern stage, 
is not this a good deal to grant ?), physical endowments, and the elo- 
cutionary gift, and the part may be played successfully. Actors, at 
any rate, count it an easy part; but then the woodenness of the 
average Orlando! Perigot, however, is really a test part. There is 
madness in it, and to play the madman convincingly asks resources 
not commonly found with amateurs. We had thought the mad scene 
might show the weakness of Lady Archibald, but, in fact, it showed 
her strength. She passed in this scene completely under the spell of 
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her part, and reached a reality which few amongst the audience could 
have been prepared for. The vacant eye, the aimless gestures, the 
wild and wandering tones of the voice, the uncertain carriage—these 
were amongst the marks by which one recognised the truthfulness of 
the performance; and a comparison of this scene with the earlier and 
gayer ones, and in particular with the tiny_and very dainty scene 
where Perigot woos Amaryllis in mistake for Amoret, showed the 
extent and variety of the actress’srange. As the part has not been 
played, I believe, for above two hundred years, it had to be done 
without the help of tradition ; so that to the merit of fidelity must be 
added that of originality. It was a performance which discovered 
throughout those ideal and imaginative qualities whose worth is in 
proportion to their rarity. 
T. H. 


“THE GREAT PINK PEARL.” 


A New and Original Farcical Play, in Three Acts, by R. C. Carton and Oxo RALgIGH. 
First acted at the Olympic Theatre, on May 7, 1885. Produced at the Prince’s 
Theatre, on July 6, 1885. 


Prince Paul Peninkoff Mons. Marius. Watson, P.C.,L.Y., 195 Mr. H. Parry. 

Count Serge Keromine Mr. A. M. DENISON. Commissary of Police Mr. STRATHMORE. 
Anthony Sheen .. ... Mr. E. W. GARDEN. Princess Peninkoff ... Miss Compron. 

a Gormani ... Mr. C. Groves. (Mrs. R. C. Carton). 
Valovitch ... 1.0 ww Mr. 8. CAFFREY. Mary Turner... ... ... Miss GABRIELLE GOLDNEY. 
Albert +» «. MR. HAMILTON BELL. Jessie s+ see eee Miss CLARA JECKS. 
— Lillicarp ee eae Mr. S. Harcourt. Mrs. Sharpus an he Mrs. E. H. BRooxs. 

Ivan oe Mr. C. BowLAND. 





On the afternoon of the 7th of May last, two new productions were 
given at the London theatres. The one was “‘ The Great Pink Pearl,” 
by Messrs. R. C. Carton and Cecil Raleigh, at the Olympic, and the 
other a comedy called “* The Road to Fame,” and said to be an adap- 
tation from the German, at the Vaudeville. Neither could be said to 
hold out beforehand any special promise of entertainment, and those 
who make it their business or their pleasure to attend first perfor- 
mances were pretty equally divided as to which house they should 
cast in their lot with. By and by, those who chose the Vaudeville 
heard some wonderful accounts of the production at the rival estab- 
lishment. ‘The Great Pink Pearl” was said to be really a pearl 
beyond price; at all events, rumours were circulated to the effect 
that fabulous offers had been made to the fortunate young authors for 
their work before even the curtain had fallen upon the last act. The 
piece was ingenious in conception, it was perfectly harmless, it was 
brightly written, it was handled with rare stagecraft. Expectation, 
therefore, was roused to a high degree when it was announced that 
Mr. Edgar Bruce was the fortunate manager who had secured the 
piece, and that it was to be put forthwith into the regular nightly bill 
at the Prince’s Theatre. 

Few plays, perhaps,could pass absolutely unscathed through the ordeal 
which was thus prepared for this really ingenious comedy on its reproduc- 
tion at the Prince’s. The audience this time was not an audience 
willing and eager to welcome anything beyond the silly inanities and the 
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depressing exhibitions of ambitious incompetency which one is 
ordinarily called on to endure at the hands of scratch companies at 
afternoon performances. It was essentially a critical audience, and 
when I venture to say that some disappointment was felt, I only state 
that which was expressed on all hands. Possibly the acting may have 
had something to do with this result. That admirable eccentric 
comedian, Mr. Giddens, was no longer in the cast, while those of the 
original performers who did remain appeared to act with less entrain 
than before, as though overawed by the gorgeousness of their new 
surroundings. In spite of all this, however, the work undeniably has 
merit of a kind sufficiently rare. It is not really original in 
the strict sense of the word, although, in the absence of any- 
thing like a distinctive school of English farcical comedy, our 
managers and dramatists can hardly be blamed for copying or 
imitating foreign models. Messrs. Carton and Raleigh — after 
the manner of Mr. Pinero in “The Magistrate’’—have apparently 
given us a variation of their own upon scenes and characters 
which are, as it were, the stock-in-trade of the French vaudevillist. 
Weare all familiar with a number of successful productions in which the 
whole intrigue is conducted very much after the same principle asagame 
of hide-and-seek. Sometimes it is a compromising letter, as in 
Sardou’s “‘ Pattes-de-Mouche ;”’ at others it is only a straw hat, as in 
Labiche’s ‘“‘ Chapeau de Paille d’Italie”’ (for translating which, by- 
the-by, in a couple of days, Mr. Gilbert so much resents having 
received £700). In any case, the essential condition is the same. 
The article, whatever it is, must be eagerly sought for, and must 
repeatedly, like Fortune’s favours, just elude the grasp of those who 
set out on a mad chase after it. 

From this point of view at least “‘ The Great Pink Pearl” must be pro- 
nounced even exceptionallystrong. Given the fact that that famous jewel 
is lost, and it must be evident, seeing that its value is assessed at six 
millions of francs, that the owner of it must have a sufficiently strong 
motive for discovering its whereabouts. But this is not all. It will be 
observed that a number of persons are interested in it, all in different 
degrees, and all having distinct but sufficient motives for endeavouring to 
trace it. There is first of all the Russian Princess, who endeavours to 
negociate its sale through the impecunious young Anthony Sheen, who 
is sought out by her emissary in Prince’s Street, Covent Garden, in 
mistake for a namesake of his, an American millionaire, whose 
residence is at Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park. The Princess is naturally 
anxious when she finds that neither the purchase money nor the jewel 
is forthcoming, and, moreover, her anxiety is increased when she finds 
that the absence of the ring in which the great pink pearl is set is 
discovered by her husband, and that this is considered by him as proof 
positive that she is playing him false. Then there are. the husband 
Prince Peninkoff; the Irish Italian Russian Nihilist and operatic 
singer, Patruccio Gormani, who so strangely startles his neighbours by 
practising the vocal scales and accompanying himself upon an organ at 
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his lodgings ; and lastly, not to mention some minor personages, there 
is the sot-disant American millionaire himself, the occupant ofan elegant 
suite at a fashionable Parisian hotel which he takes with the object 
of purchasing the pink pearl of the Princess, and reselling it at an 
increased price to the real millionaire, thus pocketing what would be 
called on the Stock Exchange a substantial ‘difference.’ To do him 
justice,this last personage,who is the head and fount of all the troubles, 
honestly intends to buy the pearl, and does no more, in fact, than the 
Scotch Professor is advised to do in the adaptation of Von Moser’s 
‘¢ Ultimo,” when he is told he should sell ** Grand Trunks ”’ at a time 
when he does not happen to possess any of those securities. Circum- 
stances, however, are too strong for Sheen’s good intentions. In an 
evil moment, he places the case within reach of his sweetheart, and she, 
thinking that it has been purchased for some fortunate rival, quickly 
abstracts the jewel. Meanwhile, it is not missed, and the case which is 
still supposed to contain it is offered as a sort of pledge as the price 
of a few minutes’ silence to an unfortunate writ-server, who presently 
afterwards happens to be captured in mistake for Gormani, the 
Nihilist, and carried away, towards the frontier, gagged and helpless, 
for transportation to Siberia. It is needless to follow the labyrinth of 
the plot further. From this point, of course, a wrong scent is started, 
and much bewilderment and many complications are the result. So 
far, the piece, had it been played a little more briskly, would have 
fairly fulfilled the expectation entertained with regard to it. The 
scenes in which the little cockney writ-server—played with such life- 
like fidelity, and with such a quaint touch of humour by Mr. S. 
Harcourt—is captured first by the London and then by the Paris 
police, in both cases protesting energetically, but without effect, 
against the mistake of which he is the victim, even aroused some 
enthusiasm. The end, however, is undeniably weak, as was, perhaps, 
inevitable. It requires more than the talent even of the authors of 
‘‘ The Great Pink Pearl” to make the explanation of a joke amusing. 
The acting, in spite of a certain languor, to which reference has been 
made, and of the comparative failure of Mr. E. W. Garden in a light 
comedy part to which he is unaccustomed, presents some excellent 
features. M. Marius is unrivalled in eccentric comedy parts, suchas that 
of Prince Peninkoff, with his ambitious diplomatic schemes and his feeble 
powers of perception; Mr. C. Groves gives quite an air of freshness 
to a rather conventional figure of an Irishman of violent and excited 
mien and amorous propensities; Mr. E. Caffrey is admirably made 
up as a Russian police-spy; Miss Compton (Mrs. Carton) has 
distinction, and succeeds in producing the air of aristocratic hauteur 
needful in a Russian Princess, and Miss Clara Jecks does not disdain 
to be seen appearing in the part of a servant girl, which she plays 
with much sprightliness’and good humour. 


F. M. Tuomas. 
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“COUSIN JOHNNY.” 


A new and original Comedy, in three Acts, by J, F. Nissetand C.M. Raz. Produced at the 
Strand Theatre, on Saturday, July 11, 1885. 


Johnny «. Mr. Jonn 8. CLARKE. Howle _... we os Mr. F. ROTHSAY. 
& George Desmond .. Mr. H. R. TEESDALE. Lady Courtney ooo eee Miss ELEANOR BuFTon. 
mmins . .. Mr. F. Wyatr. Florence Courtney... ... Miss Lucy BUCKSTONE. 
Hugh Seymour... ... Mr. CRESTON CLARKE. Felicia Remington... ... Miss GRACB ARNOLD. 
apt. Faker ... ... ... Mr. HAMILTON ASTLEY. Tilly Cotton ... 1. « Miss Martz Hupspern. 
Te dy Tufton.., ... Mr. H. Croucn. Mrs. Timmins... ... ... Miss C. EWELL. 





‘Is there anything whereof it may be said: See, this is new? It hath 
already been of old time which was before us.” Thus, long, long ago, 
wrote a certain critic, the wisdom of whose judgment was and still is 
generally accepted as incontrovertible. Solomon, who had seen a// the 
works, including, let us presume, the dramatic works, that had been done 
under the sun, declared that he could find no new thing. Why, then, 
should we, who live some two thousand eight hundred years later, con- 
tinue to fret and fume and cry out because we fail to discover a novelty? 
How can we hope or expect to? But wedo. We know it is hopeless; 
yet we hope. “A new and original comedy” is announced for production: 
It is to be called ‘‘Cousin Johnny.” Its authorship is not yet made 
known. We, the censors of a staler age, we nineteenth-century Solomons, 
go forth in all our self-glory to behold it. We, who have read, perhaps 
learnt by heart, the Book of Ecclesiasties, yet presume to seek for that 
it was not allowed our great progenitor to find. We hope to discover a 
new author, a new genius, with new views of life, new and faithful pictures 
of Society, new interest, new style. 

Vanity of vanities! Is there anything in ‘Cousin Johnny” whereof we 
can honestly say: See, this is new? True, the authors may claim that 
the subject of their comedy is new and original to their minds. They 
may not boast the questionable advantage of having seen a// the works 
done under the sun. Or, it may be otherwise. Very likely Mr. Nisbet 
and Mr. Rae, who have since been announced as the authors, if cross- 
questioned on the subject of the originality of their play, might be as 
candid as Goethe, who confessed that if he gave an account of all he 
owed to great predecessors and contemporaries, there would be but a 
small balance in his favour. Shakespeare, for ought we know, may have 
said as much. Solomon, as we have seen, said more. And so I ask again, 
what marvel is it ifwe find that ‘‘ Cousin Johnny” “ hath already been of old 
time ” ; that his history is an old and familiar one ; and that all that remains 
for critical judgment to consider is the manner in which it is here related 
and illustrated. 

First, then, we are shown into the parlour of the ‘‘ Black Cow,” Little 
Adlington, and there, before being introduced to the hero we have come 
to see, we have to endure, for far too long a time, the company of a brace 
of disreputable turf blacklegs, Captain Faker and Teddy Tufton. Their 
slangy conversation, which has no reference to the plot and purpose of 
the play, bores us. We hope we are not going to see much of them and 
their strange, taciturn female accomplice, Miss Felicia Remington, through 
the piece. At length the landlord, Timmins, enters in a state of nervous 
excitement terrible to behold. Here our interest is awakened. What 
has this man done? He has surely murdered someone, or swallowed 
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something which has terribly disagreed with him. Captain Faker and 
C»., after paying their score in base coin, depart, only to reappear at 
iatervals as ugly elaborations of the play. We then learn the cause of our 
host's perturbed spirit. Some twenty years ago, Sir George Desmond has 
l2ft his child, the offspring of a secret marriage, in charge of Timmins. 
The boy has subsequently run away from his foster home, and been no 
more heard of. To-day, Sir George is coming to claim his son and heir. 
What is to be done? In this extremity, Mrs. Timmins, with womanly 
tact, suggests a remedy. It is a good, old-fashioned one. She has 
probably read some book, or possibly witnessed a play at the Theatre 
Royal, Little Adlington, in which a similar situation occurs. At anyrate, 
the suggestion which Mrs. Timmins makes is prompted less by imagina- 
tion than memory. It is simply this :—That their own boy Johnny shall 
take the place of the Baronet’s long-lost son. But Johnny is such a big, 
fat, loutish country bumpkin—a youth apparently old enough to be the 
father ofa man. There is no sign of one drop of blue blood in his veins. 
Well, what of that? The parent who has been content to leave his child 
to be reared in the atmosphere of a common ale-house will surely not be 
surprised to find that twenty years’ intercourse with the Q.C.’s, “the 
queer customers of the bar,” as Johnny facetiously calls his tap-room 
friends, has somewhat diluted his patrician blood, and rusted the gentility 
that should be his by nature. And so the scheme is put into execution. 

‘¢ Johnny,” says Mrs. Timmins as her rude pet rolls into the parlour, 
‘“‘T have a surprise for you.” ‘ What is it, mother? Has the black hen laid 
a white egg?” asks the rustic clown. ‘What would you say, Johnny, if 
I told you that Mr. Timmins is not your father?” “I should say, mother, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

It requires, however, little argument to make Master John believe that 
he is by birth an aristocrat. That happy fact being established to his 
satisfaction, he hastens to illustrate how a gentleman should behave 
according to democratic ideas. He calls for champagne and cigars, he 
invites the turf gentlemen to enjoy his hospitality, he drinks, bets and 
gambles, and threatens to send his late parents out of the country if they 
oppose him. ‘“ What's the use of being a gentleman if I can’t do as I 
like ?” cries Johnny. And so he does what he likes to such an extent 
that he is soon in a worse condition than ever to be presented to Sir 
George, who duly arrives, in company with Lady Courtney and her 
daughter, Florence. This young lady is destined to become the future 
baronet’s wife, but when introduced to us, she is found to be desperately 
in love with young Hugh Seymour, Sir George Desmond’s private secre- 
tary. And here it must be noted that even to the most dull-sighted play- 
goer, it becomes at once obvious that this polished youth will turn out to 
be “the real Sir Roger.” This being so, it is, perhaps, a pity that the 
authors could not contrive to take us into their confidence. We all enjoy 
stage surprises, but we don’t like to be thought blind. If we guess the 
author’s secret in Act 1, we feel somewhat indignant that we are not 
credited with an astuteness until the end of the play. That which is 
described as “a new and original comedy” can hardly be considered a 
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trifle or an unpretentious work which calls for no close criticism, and, in 
my opinion, in this half-secrecy will be found one of the chief defects in 
the composition of “Cousin Johnny.” As soon as all the dvamatis persone 
have been introduced to us, we find our interest in the plot has ceased. 
We know well enough that Johnny, after being allowed his fling, must be 
discovered as an impostor, and sent back to his proper place, the bar of 
the “ Black Cow.” And so, without following further the incidents of 
the play, it need only be said that the dénouement everyone has anticipated 
is brought about by the authors in rather a clumsy and abrupt manner. 
The conscience-smitten Timmins arrives at Granby Hall, where, during 
the whole of the second act, Master Johnny has been making himself 
thoroughly at home, and simply confesses to Sir George the trick he has 
played upon him. ‘Then, if this is not my son, where is he ?” cries Sir 
George in a rage. Timmins looks out of the window, and, beholding 
Hugh Seymour for the first time after an interval of fifteen years, exclaims, 
“If I am not mistaken, there he is.” Whereat little surprise is expressed 
on the stage, and none whatever in the auditorium. Altogether, then, 
** Cousin Johnny” can hardly be pronounced a good or satisfactory comedy. 
Its story seems too familiar to excite our interest; its construction fails 
in ingenuity; not one of its characters calls forth our sympathy or admi- 
ration, and its dialogue, although never dull or unacceptable, is by no 
means remarkable for brilliancy or freshness of thought. 

Yet, notwithstanding this adverse critical judgment, the piece has been 
received throughout with laughter and applause—and why ?_ Because the 
principal and only good acting part in the play has been sustained by a 
comedian whose popularity is as great as it is well deserved. Mr. John S. 
Clarke’s peculiar humour, his wonderful facial expression, his admirable 
artistic instinct and thorough knowledge of stage effect, which enables him 
to accompany every word with suitable action, are in themselves sufficient 
qualities to win success fora far worse piece than that Messrs. Nesbit and 
Rae have entrusted to him. Moreover, Mr. Clarke has been so long 
closely associated with standard comedy that he seems to carry with him 
into this modern play the flavour and spirit of the old school, which to 
some of us is so acceptable that it adds solidity to what might otherwise 
be found veneer. Mr. Clarke gauges to a nicety the distinction necessary 
between a stage character and the original as seen in real life. Heseems 
to argue that the bold touch requisite in scene-painting the actor should 
apply in like degree to his actions behind the footlights—and so “ Cousin 
Johnny,” which in less able hands might be made a tame caricature, 
becomes in Mr. Clarke’s a life-like portrait of a country clown. Little 
opportunity is afforded any other member of the company for distinction. 
Mr. Teesdale is a manly Sir George Desmond, but would be better for a 
little more dignity and repose. Mr. F. Wyatt, for whom there is seldom 
aught but praise, is out of his line as Timmins. In attempting to create 
an original character, the clever actor is found to exaggerate. Mr. 
Creston Clarke is a quiet, gentlemanly, unobtrusive Hugh Seymour. Mr. 
Hamilton Astley and Mr. H. Crouch are, naturally, and to their credit, 
the very reverse—noisy, caddish, and very obtrusive as the turf swindlers. 
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Mr. F. Rothsay does not succeed in making Howle less objectionable 
than such detestable stage flunkeys always are. Servants of Howle’s type, 
if they do exist in real life, may well be left by dramatic authors to “the 
cold shade of neglect.” Miss Eleanor Bufton makes the most of the 
small part of Lady Courtney. Miss Lucy Buckstone and Miss Grace 
Arnold are all they can be, pretty and graceful representatives of their 
respective characters, Florence Courtney and Felicia Remington. Miss 
Marie Hudspeth deserves a word of praise for her spirited and humorous 
performance of the part of Tilly Cotton, Cousin Johnny’s sweetheart, to 


whom he remains faithful through all. Miss C. Ewell is an amusing Mrs. 
Timmins. 


CUNNINGHAM BRIDGMAN. 


“THEODORA” AT THE GAIETY. 
A Play by Vicrorien Sarpov. Produced at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris, on Friday, 
December 26, 1884. Produced, for the first time in England, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, on Saturday, July 11, 1885. 


Lonpon Cast :— 
Andréas ... ... ... .. M. MARals. Timociés... ... .. ««. M. JEav. 
Justinien., .. ... ... M. PHILippe GARNIER. | PEs M. DELISLE. 
Marcellus... ... wee M. VoLyy. Le Bourreau ... ...  «.. M. CARTERERAU. 
Bélisaire... ... ... ... M. FAILLE, Théodora... ... ... ... Madame Saran BERN- 
Faber... ... «. «. M. BOUYER. HARDT. 
Charibert... ... ... ... M. Paun RENEy. 0 ee .. Madame Marie LAURENT. 
Agathon... ... .. .. M ANGELO. Antoine ... ....... ... Madame Mary VALuiEr. 
Euphratas .. ... ... M. LEON NOEL. — sss ose eee eee Madame Martz DuRAnp. 
Nicephore ... ... ... M. CRESSONNOIS. Iphis.. .. Madame B. BouLaNGeErR. 


Ir Sardou condescends to read his critics in detail, he must have been 
amused, I fancy, at the amount of archzological research brought to 
bear upon his “ great historical play” of ‘‘Théodora.” Gibbon has been 
consulted for the true character of the Byzantine Empress, who, we have 
solemnly been reminded, gave up her evil ways on becoming Justinian’s 
consort, and died respectably of cancer in the stomach ; the feuds of the 
Blues and the Greens have been investigated, with a view to the discovery 
of anachronisms in the dramatist’s treatment of them; the barbaric 
pageantry of the mise-en-scéne and the cut of the clothes of the dramatis 
persone have been learnedly scrutinised and discoursed upon. All this, it 
seems to me, is a little beside the mark. ‘Théodora,” in its pagan and 
semi-oriental guise, is hardly to be taken au sérieux. It is not an 
historical drama, but a masquerade—a huge d/ague or réclame designed to 
tickle the Boulevardian appetite for sensation. Paris had tired a little of 
Sarah Bernhardt and her eccentricities, and some striking novelty or 
surprise was needed to make her once more @ /a mode. Sardou, the 
master of theatrical effect, undertook to meet the difficulty, and “ Théo- 
dora” was brought forth. It was a bad play, but it was a big sensation, 
and it served its purpose as a nine-days wonder on the Boulevards. The 
dramatist, in truth, never contrived a cleverer coup de thédtre than the 
production of this gigantic, but impossible, piece, as a fillip to the 
flagging attention of the public. At that somewhat discredited theatre, 
the Porte St. Martin, it instantly obtained vogue, that most valuable of 
all the elements of theatrical success 


s, and, now transplanted to the 
Gaiety, itZhas for a fortnight past been attracting crowded audiences, who 
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have been content to stew for four hours in an oven-like atmosphere, 
watching its wearisome evolutions, partly for the sake of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s study of passion, which constitutes the somewhat slender 
backbone of the action, but largely, also, it must be confessed, as a 
tribute to Fashion. Certain trifling anachronisms have been pointed out 
in the story, and Sardou himself, with a solemn appreciation of the joke, 
has, if I remember rightly, confessed to an anachronism of six months in 
a matter of Byzantine politics. It would not be far from the truth to say 
that the play exhibits an anachronism of something like 1,400 years. It 
breathes the spirit not of ancient Byzantium, but of modern Paris. 
Stripped of her Imperial robes, Sardou’s “‘Théodora” is neither more 
nor less than a vouleuse of the Boulevards, who has, let us say, inveigled a 
rich admirer into marriage, but who has preserved her gutter instincts 
side by side with the craving for a genuine love, which, if we may accept 
the testimony of Victor Hugo, Dumas /i/s, and Emile Augier, is charac- 
teristic of the courtesan. Had Victor Hugo never given us his “ Marion 
de Lorme,” or Dumas fi/s his ‘‘ Marguerite Gautier,” or had Emile 
Augier never penned his now famous phrase, Ja nostalgie de la boue, in 
‘““ Le Mariage d’Olympe,” it is hardly probable that Sardou, who is not an 
inventor, but a wonderful adaptor of other men’s ideas, would have drawn 
‘“‘Théodora” on her present lines. At all events, ‘‘ Théodora” is mani- 
festly the growth not of a Byzantine but of a Paris slum. 

Similarly, Andréas and his fellow conspirators are unmistakably French 
and modern. They talk the political bombast of the Victor Hugo school 
of romanticism, and they behave, not like Greek or Roman patriots, but 
like latter-day Republicans. In his love-making, no less than in his 
politics, Andréas is clearly a contemporary of the Théodora I have de- 
scribed. Byzantium was a stronghold of paganism and corruption. 
Respect for womanhood was a virtue as unknown to its rulers as it was 
to the courtiers of our own Charles II., or to the frivolous society of the 
Louis Quatorze period. The doubts, the fears, the scruples, and the 
sentimentality of Andréas belong to modern French fiction; they are as 
foreign to the barbarism of the age of Justinian as they would be to the 
court of any Oriental potentate of the present day. 

The truth is that “‘ Théodora” is a huge Oriental panorama in which 
the costumier and the scene painter alone have aimed at reproducing 
local colour. If it could boast of a plot, it might be described as a 
modern melo-drama tricked out in some of the trappings of a classic 
tragedy. Plot, however, it has none. It is a mere string of inconsequent 
scenes or tableaux, which only the individuality of Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt serves to connect with each other. It has an ending no doubt 
in accordance with classic models, but, on the other hand, it is written in 
the prose of everyday life, although it may be taken as an axiom that, 
whether a play be English or French, if its purpose is to transport us to 
a classic period or to “‘ reconstitute an epoch,” the medium of verse is 
indispensable. As a sensation, Théodora has been a success. Its 
dramatic value, however, is by no means in proportion to its length or its 
pretentiousness, and may be said to lie exclusively in the dizarre study of 
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female passion assigned to Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt. Two-thirds of the 
play, as it stands, might very well be thrown aside as superfluous, including 
the whole mass of pseudo-archzological and historical detail with which 
it is loaded. 

A frank exposition of the substance of the drama, free from its colossal 
setting, would have been infinitely preferable from the artistic point of 
view, though it might not perhaps have served so well the purpose of 
véclame, for it must be confessed that the Byzantine politics so exhaustively 
discussed, and even the splendours and ceremony of the Byzantine court 
to which we are so obligingly initiated by the young Gallic envoy, arouse 
but a languid interest. 

The entire play, as I have said, sums itself up in Mdme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt. I should have liked to discuss the truth of Sardou’s view of female 
character, and Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s exposition of them from a 
woman’s point of view, but unfortunately the ordinary woman feels herself, 
at the outset of the inquiry, beyond her depth. a xostalgie de la boue 
may or may not represent something more than the Frenchman’s aptitude 
for turning a phrase. It may, for ought I know, represent a thing. In 
the present case, it is certain that Sardou has gratuitously engrafted it 
upon the character of Justinian’s consort, and I must own that the gutter 
aspect of Théodora’s career in the play strikes me rather as the device of 
an ingenious dramatist than as a truthful trait of character. When we 
come to Théodora’s love for Andréas we get upon more intelligible ground. 
What Schiller calls die Sehnsucht nach der Liebe may no doubt exist in a 
palace, as well as in a cottage, and the various aspects of Théodora’s 
passion for Andréas, her veiling of her identity, and of her nameless past, 
in order to retain his love, her saving him from death at the cost of the 
life of Marcellus, and even after the public contumely and insult which he 
heaps upon her, her visit to his hiding-place, her desperate expedient of 
the love-philtre (assuming her to believe in the virtue of the sorceress’s 
arts), and finally her submission to the hands of the executioner over the 
dead body of her lover, are all womanly and true, though Sardou may, 
perhaps, have availed himself too freely, as in the killing of Marcellus 
with a hair-pin, of the licence allowed to a dramatist in dealing with 
historical incident. 

In her portrayal of female passion, especially in its more impulsive and 
violent forms, as Théodora, Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s art is seen at its 
best ; and no other ré/e probably brings out so many phases of it as this, 
which the author has cut to her measure as a tailor cuts a coat. In one 
respect, unfortunately, deterioration may be perceived. The languishing 
airs and the abandon by which she is wont to express the rapture and 
tenderness of a reciprocated love, are somewhat overdone ; they have lost 
some of their charm, and threaten to lapse into a mannerism. Mdme 
Sarah Bernhardt’s impersonation of Théodora is nevertheless one of the 
greatest, as it is one of the most trying, in her répertoire, and heavily 
handicapped though she has been by the vast dead weight of scenery, 
costume and accessories in the play, it will probably be her most 
memorable. K. VENNING. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. VI. I 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


If we cannot all obtain fair play, we can, at any rate, demand 
consistency. For my own part, I respect a man who is conscientious, 
but whose opinions are diametrically opposed to my own. But it 
strikes one as a little strange that this stale old cuckoo cry of a 
dramatic ring should be ventilated in a paper that, to my certain 
knowledge, has employed dramatists as dramatic critics for the last 
quarter of a century, and, no doubt, long before that. Shirley Brooks 
and E. L. Blanchard were most respected members of the staff of the 
theatrical journal in question, and I can conscientiously say that some 
of my own most earnest work was supplied for many years to the very 
editor who now considers that to write for the stage and to write fora 
newspaper is incompatible with honesty. Long after « Off the Line,”’ 
‘“ Peril,’ “Diplomacy,” and “‘ The Vicarage”’ were written and pro- 
duced, column after column of essay and criticism were contributed by me 
to the excellent journal where I now find such wonderful words about 
dramatic rings. Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis. 1 cannot, for 
the life of me, see why journalists should be prohibited from writing 
for the stage any more now than a quarter of a century ago. They 
would never require to do so if the profession of journalism were a 
more lucrative one than it is. But it has remained precisely where it 
was twenty-five years ago. Successful plays make fortunes, and so do 
successful actors. Who ever heard of a successful journalist from a 
financial point of view? I never did. 


But there is another point. Is it likely that men who have studied 
the stage for twenty years or more will hide their pens, bury their 
paper, and refuse to exercise such talent or tact as may be awarded 
to them, because silly and envious people talk nonsense about 
dramatic rings, and find a bad motive in every honest action ? 


The following letter might well have been addressed to an excellent 
editor whose conscience is disturbed by the phantom visit of a 
‘«‘ dramatic ring,’’ and whose language on the subject is more forcible 
than polite :—‘‘ My Dear ,—With that politeness of diction that 
distinguishes your dramatic columns, you describe a certain order of 
critic as a man who ‘ sinks to the level of a hack adaptor, and touts 
for employment in this line with all the impudence and persistency of 
a journeyman cobbler in search of a job,’ and you further illustrate 
your remarks with one of the many irate epigrams of Mr. Robert 
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Buchanan. As the depository of fact concerning this important 
subject, you may like to know that the ‘dramatic ring,’ if, indeed, it 
exists at all, is an institution of no modern origin. When I was first 
permitted to write dramatic criticisms five and twenty years ago, I 
found The Times represented by John Oxenford and Tom Taylor, both 
dramatists ; The Daily Telegraph by our good friend, E. L. Blanchard, 
a dramatist, and surely not unknown as a critic to the readers of a 
certain theatrical journal; The Daily News by Edmund Yates and 
John Hollingshead, both dramatists ; The Morning Star by Leicester 
Buckingham, a dramatist, or, perhaps, as you would more elegantly 
put it, a ‘hack adaptor,’ ‘tout,’ and ‘ journeyman cobbler,’ who held 
out one hand to accept commissions, and kept the bludgeon of adverse 
criticism behind his back; The Weekly Dispatch by Bayle Bernard, a 
dramatist ; The Morning Advertiser by F. Guest Tomlins, a dramatist ; 
Thz Atheneum by J. A. Heraud, a dramatist; whilst Bates Richards, 
Richard Lee, W. S. Gilbert, and T. W. Robertson were all then or a 
few years afterwards both writing plays and criticising them. There 
was also another cuitic, or rather ‘ hack adaptor and tout,’ according to 
your polite phraseology,who for many years was permitted—nay, encour- 
aged, to contribute dramatic articles and criticisms to a well-known 
journal successively edited by father and son, long after he had been 
invited to adapt plays for the English stage, and had been permitted 
by his employers to do so in accordance with common practice, and 
without a suggestion that, by so doing, he would be untrue to his duty 
alike to his employers and the public. The grievance that you 
suggest may be true or may be imaginary, but may we who live and 
write and write to live not have the same credit for honesty and good 
faith as our respected predecessors ?—Yours truly, C. S.” 


It would prove assuredly a somewhat impracticable undertaking to 
severally enumerate the merits of the various works shown in the vast 
number of picture galleries, which have been more or less thronged 
by crowds of expectant sightseers during what may be now pretty 
accurately termed the past London season. Contenting ourselves, 
therefore, with recalling some of the principally attractive studies 
contained in the more important collections, we would first mention 
the truly admirable portrait exhibited by the Society of British 
Artists, in Suffolk Street, of Sefior Sarasate, as proving, we venture to 
think, one of the finest examples of Whistler’s much-talked-of skill and 
genius which has yet been given us. The quiet, unaffected grace of 
the whole figure, standing out from an excellently graduated back- 
ground of sombre hue, renders this likeness of the well-known violinist 
quite a masterpiece of simple and yet most realistic portraiture. A 
study shown in the same gallery of ‘‘ Poole Harbour,” by Leslie 


Thompson, is likewise praiseworthy as an able illustration of artistic 
feeling and sentiment. 
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Passing on to Mr. R. Dunthorne’s well-known studio in Vigo 
Street, we find our attention arrested by a. charmingly-arranged 
collection of mezzotintos, illustrating the invention and progress 
of the art to the time of its decay. A more interesting, and at 
the same time instructive, task it were difficult to conceive than that 
which consists in noting the gradual perfection wrought by time and 
experience upon this most beautiful form of engraving. Turning from 
a drawing by Ludwig Von Siegen (universally regarded as the first 
engraver in mezzotinto) to one by John Dixon of the Duke of Leinster, 
the latter work being described by Walpole as a ‘‘ masterpiece of art 
which has never been excelled,’ we are able to determine for ourselves 
the truth of the above assertion. Contrasting the hard, angular lines 
perceptible in Siegen’s composition with the exquisitely soft tones 
embellishing that of Dixon’s, we slowly realise the marvellous height of 
perfection which the skill of the latter artist has attained. The glossy 
shades of the fur forming an appropriate lining to the loosely-fitting 
coat, the delicate pattern so minutely traced on the falling lace ruffles, 
seem rather the work of a painter’s hand that that of an engraver’s, 
possessing few means save those wrought by his own genius of effect- 
ing the requisite alternations of light and shade, which even the 
power of colour seems at times scarcely able to adequately or justly 
represent. Though the study we have thus feebly described is, per- 
haps, the finest specimen exhibited in the present collection, needless 
to say, there remain many others worthy close consideration and un- 
qualified praise. Amongst these we would mention the portraits of 
the Countess of Aylesford and Mrs. Taylor (both after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds), the respective works of Valentine Green and William 
Dickenson, as also ‘“ The Fruit Barrow” by John Raphael Smith, a 
most exquisitely graceful study. Taking into consideration the many 
beauties existant in this most charming collection, it must prove a 
source of inevitable regret to all true lovers of art that the growing 
powers of some amongst our rising generation are not judiciously em- 
ployed in awakening once again the taste for mezzotinto engraving. 

Yet a few words would we also write concerning another exhibi- 
tion, whose doors will probably be shut to the public ere these 
lines appear in print. The interest attracted towards the numerous 
works of Jan Van Beers, gathered together within the last few months 
within the commodious rooms of the Salon Parisien, New Bond 
Street, speaks well for the taste of those who have appreciatively 
discerned in this artist’s studies of human character a breadth of 
style and composition united to rare individuality of sentiment such 
as is, alas! but too often found wanting in the compositions of our 
own countrymen. The numberless impressions gathered from sky, 
earth, and sea, so truthfully reproduced on tiny squares of canvas, 
would alone proclaim Mr. Van Beers to be an artist in the truest sense 
of the word, inasmuch as the most simple charms of nature, however 
small and seemingly unimportant to some minds, awaken in his own 
that spirit of sympathetic appreciation which appears to glory in the 
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power of representing to other kindred spirits the beauties of life it so 
deeply cherishes and admires. Turning towards this artist’s larger 


compositions, we cannot fail to be in like manner struck by the 
singular vivacity and power of animation which invests his figures 
with a certain charm of individuality—easier felt than described. 


The immense sacrifice of life and the enormous loss of property by 
fire that we daily read of makes any improvement in fire-resisting 
structures very valuable. Some interesting and instructive experi- 
ments have been lately undertaken by Professor Bauschinger, of 
Munich, in reference to the safety of cast-iron columns when exposed 
tothe action of great heat. The professor, having arranged some 
cast and wrought iron columns heavily weighted, exactly as they would 
be if supporting a building, had them gradually heated, first to three 
hundred degrees, next to six hundred degrees, and finally to red-heat ; 
then suddenly cooled them by a jet of water, just as might happen when 
water is applied to extinguish a fire. The experiments showed that 
the cast-iron columns, although they were bent by the red-heat, and 
exhibited transverse cracks when the cold water was applied, yet 
supported the weight resting on them; whilst the wrought-iron 
columns were bent before arriving at the state of red-heat, and were 
afterwards so much distorted by the water that re-straightening of 
them was out of the question. In fact, if supporting a real building, 
they would have utterly collapsed under the weight they had to sustain 
The professor therefore concludes, as the result of his experiments, 
that cast-iron columns, notwithstanding cracks and bends, would 
continue to support the weights imposed upon them ; whilst wrought- 
iron columns would not. In experimenting on pillars of stone, brick, 
and cement-concrete, the last was found to be the best. Cement-con- 
crete pillars withstood the fierce action of the fire for periods varying 
from one to three hours ; brick pillars, as well as those of clinkers set 
in cement mortar, displayed great resistance ; whilst natural stone— 
granite, limestone, and sandstone—were not fireproof. It would there- 
fore appear that, of the several materials for pillars supporting 
weights, the best for fire-resisting purposes were the cast-iron and 
cement-concrete. But the concrete to be perfectly fire-resisting should 
be made from sulphate of lime (gypsum), not ordinary building or 
carbonate of lime, nor Portland cement, as neither of these 
are fire-resisting substances. There has been discovered a cement 
of the required character, of which the Building News says:— 
“* We would direct especial attention to a valuable report on a new 
economical and fireproof cement by Mr. G. H. Hunt (Verity and 
Hunt). We have ourselves carefully examined the cement made by 
Messrs. Joseph Robinson and Co., of Carlisle, and can fully endorse Mr. 
G.H. Hunt's remarks. It isequalinevery respect to Keene’s Parian and 
other high-class cements used in the best work, while its cost willadmit 
of its employment instead of the ordinary lime, sand, and hair plaster, 
which at present has to be put up with, where expense is an object to 
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be avoided. The new cement is fireproof, very hard and strong; it 
takes paint well at once, and can be used at any time of the year, or in 
any weather, and can, if desired, be brought up to a splendid polish. 
Captain Shaw, the chief of the London Fire Brigade, ‘ believes it 
would be more effectual in preventing the spread of fire than any other 
of the common plasters or cements generally used,’ and his opinion, as 
most readers know, is not lightly formed. The cement has, indeed, 
found favour wherever used, and only needs to be known to take a 
lasting position as a standard building and fire-proofing material.” 


Miss Alma Murray’s dramatic reading, in aid of the London Branch 
of the Wagner Society, took place on Friday evening, July 17, at 
133, New Bond Street, with complete success. The accomplished 
young artist’s name brought together a large and distinguished audi- 
ence, which included Mr. Robert Browning and other leaders in 
literature.and art. Each of her efforts was received with marked 
favour, the most special enthusiasm, perhaps, being reserved for the 
Prologue to Browning’s “ Pippa Passes,’’ and, above all, the final 
scenes of Shelley’s great tragedy, ‘‘ The Cenci,”” a performance of 
which, with Miss Alma Murray as Beatrice, would be a hardly 
dubitable success. 


It is almost impossible for us to glance beyond the open- 
ing pages of a_ recently - published volume entitled ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Garden of Girls”’ (Remington) without admiring the 
eminently thoughtful and reflective temperament of the writer, 
a fact necessarily drawing our minds into close sympathy 
with Miss Leigh-Noel’s assertion—that these several studies of 
the great master-poet’s types of womanhood have proved to their 
authoress “‘a source of pure refreshment and education, and a never- 
failing spring of pleasure.’’ One and all of us have doubtless pictured 
to ourselves at one time or another imaginary visions of the personal 
and mental attractions of these maids and matrons, the immortal 
creations of a genius which has handed down from generation to 
generation matchless examples of woman’s enduring love and un- 
sullied purity. But, following suit to Rosalind’s query, ‘Can one de- 
sire too much ofa good thing ?’’ it proves both a profitable and agree- 
able task to note, as in the present instance, the workings of an 
outsider’s ideas and reflections, more especially when these are couched 
in such graceful word-painting as that with which the authoress of this 
*‘ Garden of Girls” ably describes the poet’s exquisitely natural scenes 
of pastoral and rural life. For this reason, we would mention the 
chapter on Rosalind as being in many respects the most successful of 
these picture series, a tendency to dwell somewhat unnecessarily upon 
questions of personal taste and opinion proving an error of judgment 
which we could wish were less frequently perceptible amidst the pages 
of these numerous character sketches. Most admirable, nevertheless, 
are those given towards the volume’s close of the waiting women, the 
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attendants and trusted confidants of their high-born mistresses. Pass- 
ing from the clever description of Maria, who heads the list of this 
little bevy of handmaidens, to that dealing with the purely devoted 
loves of Charmian and Iras, the staunch followers even in death of 
the heart-broken Cleopatra, there is scarcely a line we would desire 
omitted or altered, the very conciseness of the language rendering 
these miniature portraits quite charming in their perfect completeness. 
Pleasing thoughts and recollections will assuredly be aroused whilst 
perusing Miss Leigh-Noel’s records of the joys and sorrows of those 


dwelling within the favoured precincts of this ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Garden 
of Girls.” 


I have received the following communication on “ Drink and the 
Drama” from Miss Beatrice Grey :-— 

The habits of theatrical audiences have been commented on by 
writers in all ages ever since the theatre became an institution, and 
not a little satire has been levelled against them. And one of the 
most common complaints has been that a great deal of unnecessary 
refreshment was taken in the theatre, though the wine and cake of 
classic times was excusable when a performance sometimes lasted 
twelve hours, and people naturally took their meals with them. 
Coming to later days, however, we find the tippling habits of those 
who frequented the lobbies and crush-rooms commented upon with 
much severity, and evidently not without reason. It is not intended 
in this article to go into historical details concerning this habit, 
though they would be easy to accumulate, but to point out that, what- 
ever were the faults of our forefathers in this respect, we have 
certainly not mended matters. 


If we may judge from the habits of a great many people who fre- 
quent theatres at the present day, they go to the playhouse mainly 
for the purpose of imbibing a certain amount of stimulants and 
smoking cigarettes. The moment an act is over, young and old, boys 
who are under age and mature men who ought to know better, rush off 
to the refreshment-room, light up cigarettes, and order brandy and 
soda. It seems as if the average Englishman could not exist for the 
short space of a couple of hours or so without those consolations; 
and the intelligent foreigner, if ever he looks into this matter, must be 
unfeignedly astonished at our habits. For remember that these worn 
and thirsty souls who rush to the bar, as men who have travelled for 
days in the desert might do to a stream in an oasis, have as a rule, 
just had their dinners, and, it is fair to assume, quite as much to eat 
and drink as was requisite to restore exhausted nature. As a rule, 
then, the first rush for refreshment is made little more than 
an hour after the last glass of wine has been taken at dessert, 
or the yellow Chartreuse sipped with the coffee. These viveurs 
have not even the animal excuse of hunger and thirst—both have 
been assuaged a short time before; and as tosmoking, surely a man 
who has had a post-prandial cigar, or even only a cigarette in the cab 
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on his way to the theatre, can exist fcr longer than sixty minutes 
without more tobacco. And, despite all that has been written and 
said.on the subject, these habits of drinking and smoking at theatres 
are on the increase, as anyone can satisfy himself who cares to explore 
the refreshment-room of a popular theatre whenever there happens to 
be a good house. He will find a crowd surging round the bars, after 
the fashion of that in a low public-house just before closing time, until 
he will begin to wonder which is the greater attraction—the play or 
the opportunities for imbibing stimulants by no means remarkable, as 
a rule, for purity. 

Such being the habits of a great many playgoers, it is not to be 
wondered at that the manager—who is, after all, but the servant of 
the public—endeavours, as best he may, to cater for such strange tastes. 
We find, then, in all theatres nowadays a vast amount of space set 
apart for the drinking-bars and smoking-rooms, meeting you at every 
turn, which might be very much better utilised in making the audience 
more comfortable. Thus it happens that the want of space, which is 
forced upon your notice by the discomfort of having a man crush past 
you in the stalls on his way to the refreshment-room, is partly caused by 
the very bars which minister-to his bibulous propensities. And seeing 
that the great difficulty in a modern theatre is to obtain proper room 
for each person, and gangways between the seats that shall make 
ingress and egress easy, it is rather hard to have valuable space occu- 
pied by bars and smoking-rooms which, if thrown into the auditorium, 
would make all the difference between comfort and discomfort. Some 
theatres are, of course, worse than others, and those need not be 
particularised, but it is not satisfactory to find that the most recently- 
built houses are those in which the largest amount of space is reserved 
for the indulgence of tastes other than those a theatre is primarily 
intended to gratify. And here we may point to another objection to 
smoking which will, before long, be taken cognisance of by the 
insurance companies. Smokers are proverbially careless, and there 
can be nothing more dangerous than the bits of half-consumed 
cigarettes which are scattered all over the place when the bell rings 
to announce the opening of another act—a sad distraction, it must be 
allowed, to the peaceful consumption of tobacco and the imbibition of 
whisky. 

It is plain enough, we should hope, that such habits do not tend to 
raise the character of theatrical audiences. We are not going to be 
too severe, or we might point to theatres wherein that state of things 
is not uncommon which has been satirised in the line which tells us 
how “the half-drunk lean over the half-drest.’’ But assuredly the 
constant refreshment which he imbibes is not likely to make a mana 
more competent or thoughtful critic of the play before him. It prob- 
ably distracts his attention, and the occupations of the entr’acte and 
the gossip of the lobby are of more importance to him than the con- 
duct of the intrigue in the play, the construction of the piece, or the 
way in which the characters are represented. You cannot expect to 
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remain in an ideal world when you are constantly going back to the most 
infinitesimal twaddle of the real, and sandwich in doubtful stories and 
still more doubtful brandy between the acts of a poetical drama. Of 
course there are people who will sneer at the idea of taking theatre- 
going so seriously, will declare that they only want to be amused and 
so forth ; but they may fairly be reminded that such are not the tastes 
of the best class of playgoers, who are, after all, not wholly composed 
of the microcephalous young gentlemen with fearful facial angles who 
patronise three-act burlesques. It is needless to dilate on the annoy- 
ance which the constant passage in and out of the stalls and other 
places inflicts upon quiet people who only want to sit still and enjoy 
the play in peace. A man will calmly get up from the middle of a 
long row of stalls during each wait between the acts, and come crush- 
ing past gentlemen and ladies, greatly to their discomfort, simply 
because he cannot exist without brandy and water. It may be that 
he does not go out to drink, but his conduct is equally selfish, for he 
makes all this fuss simply that he may have five minutes’ gossip in the 
lobby. Courtesy is, we know, the outcome of consideration for the 
feelings of others, and it is just because the latter characteristic is so 
rare nowadays that true politeness is becoming almost extinct among 
us. An arrogant contempt for the comfort of anybody but himself is 
the distinctive mark of the “oiled and curled Assyrian bull” of the 
period, and it is nowhere more conspicuous than in the stalls of a 
theatre. We are not speaking in haste when we say that there is very 
often more courtesy and consideration shown by those among the 
audience who are strangers to each other, in the gallery and pit than 
in the stalls. 

And, 4 propos of the politeness of the stalls, here is an anecdote of 
theatrical manners in the present day—a true story of what happened 
in a London theatre not long ago during the representation of a series 
of French plays. A gentleman and his wife were seated in the stalls, 
when to them entered another individual of a Semitic cast of counten- 
ance and his wife. During the act the last-named person made a very 
offensive remark to her husband concerning the lady who had arrived 
first, and asked him to change places with her. This was said in 
French, and was perfectly audible to those sitting near. Nothing 
happened till the entr’acte,when the Semite went upstairs to the smok- 
ing room, and was promptly followed by the other gentleman, who, 
tendering his card, demanded an apology for the expression used 
regarding his wife. The husband of the offending lady took the card, 
and, without looking at it, tore it up and dropped it on the ground, 
whereupon No. 1 soundly smacked his face, and upon his roaring for 
a policeman, calmly replied: ‘If you had taken the trouble to look at 
my card you would know that the police cannot touch me, for I am 
the Brobdinagian Minister.” Tableau. 

Like all necessary reforms, this matter is in the hands of the public 
themselves. Such habits are doing no good to the theatres, are dis- 
gusting the best friends of the drama, and, indeed, helping to make it 
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more odious in the eyes of people who already regard it with disfavour. 
The theatre still has claims upon the attention of intellectual people, 
and if it is to retain them the atmosphere of the playghouse must be 
purged, so to speak, and the entertainment on the stage deprived of 
ignoble accessories. 





Mr. S. B. Bancroft’s speech at the “ Theatrical Fund Dinner” was the 
most successful thing of the kind I ever heard—modest, effective, pathetic, 
and eloquent. He was, as Mr. Thomas Swinbourne truly observed, one 
of the best chairmen who ever adorned this festival. And he was equally 
happy in the patriotic and general toasts. 


I feel certain that all our readers will join with me in an expression of 
thanks to my good friend, William Winter, for his delightful paper on 
“* Olivia,” published in this number of the magazine. It was written under 
very anxious circumstances, for Mr. Winter has been severely ill during 
his short visit to England ; but he was determined to keep his promise, 
and has faithfully done so. May the sea journey on the way back to 
America restore him to health and spirits, and may he who so loves this 
England of ours, and has made so many friends over here, “live long, 
and prosper.” 
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A Valedictory Ode. 


Spoken by Mr. Henry Irving on the occasion of Mr, and Mrs. Bancroft's farewell 
at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, Monday, July 20, 1885. 


FRIEND and neighbour from the busy Strand, 
Warned by the summons of Fate’s prompting Bell, 
Has come to take two comrades by the hand, 
And bid them both regretfully “ Farewell.” 


Parting to lovers may be “sorrow sweet,” 
To friends all separation must give pain ; 
But time, consoling, turns the travelled feet, 
And tells the parted—they may meet again. 


No age or sickness saddens this adieu, 
No piteous cause I plead, no alms I beg; 
My toast is “ Triplet, here’s long life to you, 
And years more laughter to delightful Peg.” 


The sailor sights at last his native land, 
The swallow follows to accustomed nest ; 

So, two tried actors, toiling hand in hand, 
Demand at last toil’s after-blessing—Rest. 


Their steady course was fann’d by favouring gales, 
Their loyal purpose dimm’d by no regret ; 

Sponsors they stood to infant “ Prince of Wales,” 
With life renewed the classic “ Haymarket.” 


Not to all artists, earnest though their aim, 
As retrospective vision there appears 
The priceless gift of an untarnished name, 
The blameless history of twenty years. 


Fired by the flush of youth, they found a way 
To give to fading art a healthy cure ; 

The stage they loved revived beneath their sway, 
They made art earnest, and they kept it pure. 
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Shall we forget, at this their parting hour, 
How fact and fancy interwine and blend ? 
Saying, “The Stage acknowledged them a power, 
Actor and actress found in them a friend.” 


” » 


“ Ars est celare artem,” ’tis inscribed, 
Crowning this stage, and fancifully wrought ; 
From great ones past this precept they imbibed, 
This needful lesson dutifully taught. 


Dramatic flowers they gathered by the way, 
And chose the brightest wheresoe’er it grows ; 
Never disdaining to contrast in play 
French tiger lily with sweet English rose. 


With kindly Robertson they formed a “ School,” 
Rejoiced in “ Play” after long anxious hours ; 

“ Caste” was for them, and theirs, a golden rule, 
And thus by principle we made them “ Ours.” 


Such an example in the after age 

Will throw a softening haze o’er bygone care ; 
We close the volume at its brightest page, 

But leave a blossom of remembrance there. 


Good-bye, the cup of sympathy let's fill, 
We'll drink it deep ere sorrow’s sun be set ; 

Together you have mounted life’s long hill, 
And leave behind no record of regret ; 


Good-bye, old friends, it shall not be farewell, 

Love is of art the birth and after-growth ; 
“Heaven prosper you” shall be our only knell, 

Our parting prayer be this, “ God bless you both.” 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 


- *- »f Bete 
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